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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 





RetrofreBion: or a Review of the mof? firiking and important Events, 
Charaéters, Situations, and their Confequences, which the lift Kighteen 
Hundred Years have prefented to the View of Mankind, By Heiter 
Lynch Piozzi. 2 Vols. gto. Pp. 1026. 2]. as. Stockdale. 
London, 1801. 


F Dr. Johnfon had been ftill living, and this work had been fub- 
mitted to his perufal in manufcript, we are well convinced that he 
would have rejeGled one half of it, and added to th other {ome re- 
fleCiions and obfervations to render it worthy of public attuntion. Mrs. 
Piozzi has here attempted to form a new difh for Enelith ftomachs. 
Hiltory cooked up inanovel form reduced to light reading for boarding 
fchoul miffes, and loungers at a watering place, during the Dog- Days. 
We will lay her own account of her notable production before our 
readers, 


“ Their criticifm I not only deprecate, but hope, by dint of petty amufe- 


Ment, in fome meafure to difarm: a pleafant ftory will divert, a tender tale 
affect them. No infolently obtrufive opinions through thefe pages, no air 
of arrogance will offend, or provoke fuch readers to /cy, however they may 
biwhy that cheweolfite of 41 iting, as it advances, hke an inverted cone or 
fugar-loaf, robs my whole building of that folid bafis which many fabncks 
boat, on which, after all, little fometimes is reared. A moment’s thought 
indeed " iH] thew fix h criticks, that any other way would have been worfe : 
and half a- moment will fuffice to prove, that whilit the deep current of grave 
biftory rolls her full tide majeitick, to that ocean where time and all its wrecks 
NO. XYXIII, VOL, VII3, . . 
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242 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


at length are loft > our flactis retro pect, a mere jet deo, may ferve to { thie 
the heats of an autumnal day with its light-dripping fall, and form a rainbow 
round,’’ 

This reminds us of mincine a furloin of beef and reducing it to 
foup for the purpofe of affording nourifhment to very weak ttomachs, 
without the labour of digcition. Mrs. Piozzi was an admirer oj 
Mr. Pennant, and had he lived, the work was to have been dedicated 
tohim. ‘* I thought, fays fhe, ** to have given fome importance to 
the work by prcfixing on its firft page the name of one of my earhef 
and molt reipectable friends; than whom no wit, no fcholar, nor no 
man of general knowledge, ever had more reafon to delight in re- 
trofpeciion ; but Pennant is gone, and | will fearch no further fora 
patron.” Pref. xi. If Mrs. Piozzi imagine that fhe is a happy imi- 
tator of her old and agreeable friend, in his lively anecdotes and 
pleafant tours, it is neceilary to inform her that fhe is egregiouflv mif- 
taken. Svguitur baud paffibus aquis. But if there be not great infin- 
cerity in the very firft fentence of her preface, fhe ftands in no need 
of fuch information, 


«6 Jf the Rambler is right when he fays, © That no man ever obtains 
more from his mott zealous endeavours, than a painful conviction of his own 
defetts,’ how fLronely mutt that conv iétion prefs upon her mind, who, having 
colleSed all thefe facts together, prefents them as an object of Retro/peion 
to the Publick. Of thofe who turn them over, how different, how we- 
yeeros Vw tl be the cenfares ! while each expects his favourite hero, his hett. 
remembered incident to be dilated and brought forward ;—initead of which 
others perhaps appear, and take the lead.’”’ 


What the good lady means by a ¢ favourite hero to be dilated,” 
we pretend not to conjecture, 

We ure fully convinced that no general defeription, no comparifon 
with antient or modern authors, cither in poetry or profe, can con 
vey the fmallett idea of this lady’s ftyle, and the /uctdus orda of he 
ideas. “his is a work fui generis. We fhall givea {pecimen or two 
of the beit, and we cannot but be apprehenfive that our readers will 
be contented with a fample without harbouring a with to in{pect the 
éulk, for greater perverlion of words, confution of ideas, and dif- 
tortion of figures we have never met with. Mrs. P. certainly has read 
ina light manner; fhe may lay claim to the merit of induftry ; but 
her materials are fo jumbled together, and her language exhibits fuch 
a tiflue of affectation, inverfion, and obfcurity, that the is abfolutely 
confounded by her own mals of matter, rudis indigeflaque moles. 


“© Rome feemed herfelf annihilated, but as the Pope Pelagius fupported in 
fome meafure his facerdoial dignity, he was the firft bifhop elevated to the 
sapal chair fince great St. Leo, without requiring the Emperoi’s confent j 
and the neglect was now more accidental than deiigned, for the church had 
not yet as tormally fhaken off the ftate’s fupremacv. Pelagius owed his fat 
aud dignity to Narfes, and was the firft Pope, as Gibbon tells, who required 
celibacy of his clergy ; he bid the deacons and {ubedeacons leave either pe 
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wivetor their ofaces, and what deacon or fub.deacon was likely to hefiatc 
sathe choice? His patron a! herred a married prieft, he faid, and thofe who 
vere abheri e by Narfes lived not long. ‘Che new Einperor, however, 
wholly {waved by his young confort So, his. the Proud, had the Unpiudence, 
at her Rees -Cions, to fend the gallant leader an infulting letter ; ; which the 
ileadvifed I: dy wrote herf felf, thinking it a high {rain of loftinefs perhaps 
to bid him return and fpin with her maids in the pal ice, and not think of 
ferting himf lt up to rule the weft. In effect he was immediately fuperfeded, 

and his place filled up by a vicegerent, with the #vle and title of "Reaeeh. 
the /eventh form of eovernment in Rome. ‘This officer held his court at 
Ravenns, and ruled the ftate after a new mode, which lafted on (nominaliy 
at lest) all time of Ch —— But we muit follow the fortune of old 
Narics, w ho fent his thot o| itlefs correfpon lent word, that he would {pin her 
fuch a thread anon as fhe anc r all her m: rs never fhould untwil. ‘To ke gu his 
word, he mace immedtate aj pli ation to Alboin, a temi-ba tharos ) prince, 
refiding in Hungary, where the rough natives had with horror viewe J htm to 
thetr pollut d altar drag by force his promited bride, the beautcous Kofmuada, 

whofe father Conimundus having dented her to his arms after betroth. nent, he 


murdered even before th: -fhricking daughter’s eyes; and forming his fcalped 
cranium into a cup, obliged the wre rhe Princefs to drink out of her] pa i 
rent’s fkull ed sin e, but to him, in future, the fatal merria re di ws he. 
Encouraved | ting Narfes, this pitilels I rader of Pannonian muliitedes 


prefled jorws aii into Italy ; but the offended lady who followed in his train 

and loved his chamberlain Count Helmichis, watched an unguarded hour, ar J 
betrayed her too-confiding fpoufe into the hands of that lord and another, 
Peridceus, who ftabbed their mafter Alboin when afleep. ‘The aifaflins were 
obliged to run however ; and taking fhelter at Ravenna, a town inimical to 
Narfes, were received, and Peridzus propofed the celebration of his nuptials 
with the widow, who had promifed him der hand in order to obtain the benetit 
of his. Kofmunda was no rigid obferver of her promifes; the Exarch, to 
whom flie applied for releafe of them, was himfelf fenfible to her charins, Lone 
ginus, and fent his rival chained to Conftantinople, where Juftin and Sophia 
cauling him to be thrown to a lion, the brave Croatian killed the favage 
beaft, threatened the men who turned it out upon him, and having itabbed 
twonoblemen at a time, ufing both hands at once, the Emperor commanded 
his eves to be put out, and caged him for the remainder of his life. Coune 
Helmichis meantime, her real favourite, being too much in love to att with 
prudence, {aw the officious manners of the E; <arch, and viewed them witha 
Jealous eye : but teazing the lady too much with his fufpicions conce ning 
Longinus’ s zeal in her fervice, made himfelf inconvenient to Rofmunda’s 
fchemes, and fhe refolved upon his de ath immedi: itely, Adding deceit to cruelty, 
fhe | verfelf prepared the poifon, and with an air of gaiety adminiftered it to 
him in therbet. ‘The fturdy officer however, familiar with affafination, on 
the fi:ft tate doubted not the intent ; and feizing his perfidious princefs with 
atiim grafp, forced her to divide the fatal potion with him, and then ex. 
pired in her lifelefs arms. Etmuller fays that foldiers} ve an idea whoever 
drinks outof a human fkull fhall thereby grow invuliefable. ‘They mutt 
have been true defcendants of the old Scandinarian deities who thought fo: 
bat } ! ‘mulier®™ died only in 1732." 








3a ‘ Konuller was no infidel phyfician : he thinks with all his heart, 
t ns 


oy you gather a root of cyanus upon Corpus Chrifti day, you may, by 
Ohdine i: ticht i m1 your hand, ftop ahamorrhage of the nofe,”” 
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244 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


The following quotation is made, that this lady fair may have an 
opportunity to criticife her own work, and to defcribe an effect which 
it certainly has had on /ome readers. 


«© In thefe days St. Dunfan too was fo exquifite a performer, that his 
harp was accounted celeftial, | and capable of produc ‘ing founds without help 
of any hand ac all: witnefs the old verfes made ages after : 


«© St. Dunflan’s harp faft by the wall 
Upon a pin did hang—a 
The harp itfelf with lyre and all 
Untouch’d by hand did tw ang—a’” 


* And this fuperftition fetting fime fly fellow to tune two ftrings in unifon, 
&c. putting the inftrument in a place where the wind blew hard, fappetted 
the idea of olus’s harp, defcribed by Kircher in Mufurgia. It was no new 
difcovery in oxr days. But our own illand mut not engrofs all powers 
Retrefpediven : : the plague which raged at Rome may well detain it perha <e to 
adinire the courage of the pontiff, perhaps in our prefent humour, to condem 
as fuperftition what {carce could even then have been enough praifed as piety, 
When the meek bifhop walked himfelf in proceffion, fearlefs for his fate ty 
along the infected ftreets, finging devout litanies to heaven, and requetting 
from God, not requiring from man, ceffation of the dire calamity. £ While 
thoufands literally fell befide him, and ten thoufand at his right hand, yet was 
he not afraid either for the peftilence that walked in darknefs, nor for the fick. 
nefs that deitroyed at the noon day.’ So did true Chriftian faith trample 
indeed upon the adder, and crufh the poifonous bafilifk under foot. ‘The 
pathognomic fymptom of this difeafe was fneezing, and ’tis not in Eu. 
rope totally forgotten. Some ftill fay, God blefs you, upon fuch occafions ; 
others fignify ing the fame intent, commute their prayer with a bow. Bur 
fcenes of horror were not confined to Rome. Cofroe the Perfian fpoiled Je- 

rufalem, and maffacred, I think Cedrenus fays, go,ooo Chriftians ; as many 
Jews had been, in co: fequence of Sifibetus’s edict, forcibly baptized the year 
before. Famines too, confequent perh: aps on fuch a lofs of men to till the 
earth, drove feveral of the lait named race to feek a watery grave, and leap 
from the high cliffs of Calabria into the fea, rather than ftarve upon its bar- 
ren fhores; while fomething of a fimilar defperation is recorded of Anglo 
Saxons on the coait of Suflex. When I read this to an Italian friend howe: " 
and when he afked me why they did not rather go o” fifhing? I had no: 
Swer ready. Hittory herfelf is oe ill prepared enough when fudden wih 
tions interrupt her eloquence ; ; and my poor fummazy is willing to confefs, as 
controvertible, the truth of many a fact recorded here ; but with the facts, ex- 
cept as acompiler, myfelt have nought todo. It was in this century at leat 
that Hfidore Hispalentis wrote /is books of Retro/pedion, beginning with 
the earlicit dawn of light, but leaving us in days of fad opacity. And how 
has that vaporous eBett: a diftance increafed fince his time! How is the dif- 
ficulty grown alinoit infuperable, of finding through the gloom decided ob- 
jects on which to fix 0 our mental telefcope. My terror is left readers th sould 
agree to throw it down at once, and think upon this huddled work no MOF. 
The ages now under reviewal feem the November of our deftined year ; in which 
we travel through dark ages, and in the abyfs of chaos and old night mect 


often, as did Satan one, a va vacuity ; 
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© Orelfe a univerfal hubbub wild 
Of itunning founds and voices all confus’d.”” 


“ Firft f{eventy years of Retrofpec? tion,” 1—22, ** tofled the 
bloated body of Vit tellin 1s into Tyber,” 1-23, *¢ while ardent only te 
chafe affrighted vice into the arms of innpoffibility 2? I 23. 

Gentle readc r atic! can be meant by the arms of 1m he ibility ? 
Is the tender maiden induced to marry age and riches? fhe finds her 
rreat difappointment 2% the arms of impoppibility. Does the widow of 
arefpectable merchant make a poreng match? fhe looks in vain for 
her former importance 7 the arms of impoffibility. Does a weak 
woman flattered with folly, take up the pen of the hiftorian, and 
think to add to her reputation and fame? alas fhe feeks them in the 
arms of impoffibility; or fhould fome vain bookfeller purehafe the 
precious manufcript, in vain will he feek to find his money again in 
the arms of i mpoffibitity 

We fele& the following paflages as exhibiting a fufficient proof of 





the juftice of our remarks on that perverfion of mind ; confufion 
; of ideas, abfurdity and contradi@ion, which are to be found in thefe 
;, Retrofpections. 
' “ The world was then all Roman, born fo, or fo adopted, fo become ; 
for conquett led but to incorporation, In that enormous, that amazing city, 
° centered all know ledge, all pleafure, all we alth, all power. What wonder 
then if, midft a heterogenous mafs of inhabitants, raked out from every 
country under meavent, plurality of Gods and variety of worfhips, licentious 
; matters and permitted flaves, republican ideas and eleRive empire, all con. 
trarietics of cuftom a of climate, miraculou!ly accumulated in one vat fwel- 
7 ling town, which Voflius fays, though I bekeve him not, contained at one 
time fourteen millions of refidentiary dwellers ? What wonder then, fhould | 
Sermentation act upon the foul congeries ? What wonder then, 
«¢ —-__Should Nature breed ) 
Perverfe! ail monftrous, ail prodigious things, Pitt 
Abominable! unuiterable! and worfe, &c.’’ 
| “¢ That fo the did breed, we are unable to doubt or to deny. Imperial 


| Rome having confented to his death who lived alone to blefs and purify man- 
| kind, became herfelf accurfed, like fentenced Babylon, in fcripture language, 
a cage for every unclean and hateful bird.’” 


It is always more grateful to the critic to praife than to cenfure. 
We hope the age of chiv alry ts not paft. We would not try a lady at 
by the fevereft rules of criticifm. We are great almirers of Dr. 
Johafon, and coniider that Mrs. P. was once the friend of that good 
man. She isa firm believer in Revelation, and looks with juft abhor- ti 
rence on the enormities of the French revolution. She touches on 24 
the accomplithment of prophecy, but there, like wifer heads, fhe has fi 
failed. She makes fome little mention of the origin of language, but | 
there are very few fabio on which the throws any light. Her 
remarks ave fippant and light, pert rather than pertinent, defultory 
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245 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
and flighty. She does not diftinzuifh between obfcurity and fub. 


Jimi Ys between fimplicity and affeétation, We cannot flatter her 
with the hope, that this work wil prove any addition to her fame or 
her fortune. Le will not add to the itock of our hiftorical knowl. 2% 
and mere novel-xeaders will fart at the fight of two ponderous qua: 

Aé Gill we were difappointed, that the events and the characters ms 
eighteen centurics, fhould not have the affittance of an index oF 4 tab’ 
of contents, to direct the induftry or to = sag m9 curiolity of 
reader, but we foon inc! ‘ined to pardon Mrs. P. for this omidion,; 
for this «ne good rea fon, Wich probably did 1 et occur to her, that 
the work is not worth an index, 





Thoie readers who have patiehce to read the volumes through, 
will be a vated with the aft ectation of perpetually introducing, 
Ret fi fpee Pron’ s Lye, Ketro/pe 10n's tga eC, Ret: if ine 30m Ss \ ; 
Reitrofpedtion dwoiis, &e. Kc. as well as with the trequeat e! fe of 
words, diftorted phrafeology, and deviations from granmimatica! pre- 
cilion. For inftance, ** coctancous,” ** once firm-fit world, con- 

globed, under one univesfal monarchy,” ‘* nafcent civ:liaation,” 

“< putrifying credulity.” * A reign of fourteen years fpent on that 
bufine!s proved that they were ao diffembiers wer mo hypocrites.” 
sa 
Canfiderations on the oe roaation Oath, to maintain the Prot t Re/ 

Relivion, and the Settlement of the Church of Enea > i pr 


\ ra — ’ A ) 
by Stat. WIV. & “M. c 6. & Stat. 5. Ann. c. 3. i Joba 
De - i ' 1) c ’ P } 
Reeves, UF ovo. I P, 48, Is. 6d. \\ Pipiit. Lol uONe 
IDOI, 
} was not to be waaay eer : a the agitation of a queition, 
aa MVO!VINEe Conlequencs > hig! heit moment, but w. 1 tie 


fpurious hiberality ot the age, ‘1 its general concomitant, 


difference, an apathy on all matters of reli: pion, appes + dif uf 
conhider ng as little concern as a mere queflion of comunerce oF 
Anance, the iteady ! rend of our laws, the vigilant aid firma cham- 
pion of ou — tution, who, at a moit critical period, afjociated all 
her dutiful f fons a3 her defence, and fo refcued her from the fangs o4 


Whigs anc 7 obins, would remain a filent and tnactive fpectacor of 
the paffing ¢ fcene. No—all who knew the man, relied on the im- 
: ae } 
mediate exertion of his talents in fuch a caule. So Jong asthe Deitith 
Conflitution fhall continue to fluurifh, 
Dam Domus Maex capitol] immobile faxum 
Accolet, imperiumque pater Romanus habebit ; 
wil! Joun Rerves be deemed her beft hiftorian, her moft able ad 
vocate, and her mof faithful protector. 
The Author juftiiies the laws which have been pafied, at ¢ 


times, for impofing reftri€tions on all perfons diffenting from the 
E fablithed 


A erent 
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Eftablifhed Church ; which laws he confiders as necefiary for the pro- 
of our ecclefiattical and civil conftitution. He 
praifes his Majesty for the determination which he has avowed, in this 
importa int particu iT, of a amg gy io the wile }) lie y ‘ if His ane eftors, 


tection and ‘pp rt 


‘ 


and for pronouac:ny, in | the dt inftance, what he properly deno- 


ninates their ** cantiona deg tix ey” ~=Noiumus leges Angliz mutari. 


«A determination to ba fervi » the Conflitution as it 1°, muft ever be al. 


lowed, at leatt, a fafe policy, it is only going on as ve have done: but the 
° : laa +, Pf ‘ . . s ° sa } a ’ . 3 1 ° P : 
experiment of an alteration may lead us into mifchicts, Which the innovator 
i 


himfelf never intended ; fach as no human forelight ceuld predict, and no 


, 


heman ingenuity may ever redrefs. ‘ihe wildom of § not doing’ is, there. 
fore, a wifdom that fhould ever be refpected : it generally is coupled with 
ky nowledge, and with expertence; and at is fure of this p od efedt, that it 


o 


makes a paufe, in which others may have leifure to Jearn caution and 
prudence. 

“« To make a true judgment of tg a defign, as the meafure now pro. 
jeGted, a little more thou la be known than the feene which is daily patlng 
hefore our eyes. We live in an age ies there 1s not much earnetloefs about 
differences in religious opinions. Whether thists a good or bad fymptom, 2 
will not take upon me to decide ; at any rte, we have the benefit of the 
fymptorr, whatever may be the latent malady ; we call it lioerality of fenti. 

nt, and we compliment ourfelves upon the enlightencd times, in which we 
have the happinefs to live, when we no longer quarrel about fuch matters as 
religion ; which indicates how much we are advanced bevond our anceftors in 
all the better endowmenis of the mind. Such a felt-deceprion as this, as, Ll 
believe, very general ; and it is too flattering not to prevail, efpecially 
among perfons who are bufied only with what is betore thew, and rarely find 
leuure to look back upon thofe vompen which employed the time, and 
engaged the moft anxious thoughi of their lefs difcerning anceftors. A 
joyous world, fo pleafed with itkclf, fins's no diflerence in the happy perfons 
Waocompoie it, though they are of dillerent religious fects. . pon fuch in- 
fuficient evide: nee, m n grow into a belief, that any politic, al dillinctions to 
the prejudice of perfons, who are fo much like th em{c lvesy 1S 1! njurious, and 
fhould no longer be fuffered, in fuch an IMpro\ edage. None re fo generous 
as Uy fe: who havi : nothine to give, or who give oi upon which they fet no 
raue;atiscaly for thofe co give up a itruggie about modes of religion who do 

themfelve 's poflefs the fubitance ; and thofe who diflike our torm «ft go> 
vernment may be | liberal of it at very little expence.”’ 


Our readers will — that this judicious writer appreciates the 
ipirit of this degenerate ag 
LT we the fupport of Ae E ftablifhed Church is farther e fence: il to 


the exiflence ol that {pirit of toleration, which is fo frequently in- 
voked. 1 fo | vrofs! Ly calumniated, and fo much abuled, mutt be evident 
toevery man who will take the trouble to invettigate her doctrines, 


end the practice of her true and faithful Sons. But.our reflections on 
this fubreQ per fortunately fupported by thoic hiftorical facts, which 
muft banifh ail doubt from the miad, and i inconteflibly prove, that 
the Eftablifhed Church is the only one which has cither underftood 
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or prattifed the Chriftian duty of toleration, Indeed, it is poible, 
men the indifference which fo unhappi'y prevails on religious matters 
may, 1 2 great mealure, have been engendered by the too preat eX- 
tent to which toleration has been carried, and w hic h, in many ine 


ftances, has loft its genuine character "and degenerated into ¢te 
couragement, 
«© We have had three forms of religion in this country, which have each 


had theiy time of domination. The Popifh had along reign without a ri 
til! the reformation produced our prefent church. During the reign of Queen 
Miry, the old church again obtained a 7 afeendency, When the rebel 


pahiimen arians overturned the chusch of Englind in Charles the fril’s tine, 
they fet up Prefbyterianifm as the governing ke It is in the hitories 


of thefe refpective periods, that we are'to look for the characters of thefe three 
forms of religion ; and furely, if the whole period from the beginning of ihe 
réien of Henry VIII. to the prefent time is narrowly exami: a it mutt be 
contefled, even our enemies being judges, that the times, when there was 
mott modes: ition in the governors, and moft liberty, civil and reli 
joyed by the governed, were thofe, in which the church of Engl) 
eftablithed church. It is invidious and unneceffury to bring toy ther pars 
ticular inftances, which had better be forgotten; the broad plain refule is 
known full well. Whatever may be faid of our Proteftant brethren, it is well 
known that Prefbyterianifm in England has been equally in colerant with 
Popery, and has only differed, in the manner in which it has fhewn its {pirit. 
Should it be alledged that thefe two religions have fince improved in temper 
and character, lL would anfwer, that fo h: ive we; and if we were i icled to 
the afcendency in worfe times, much more are we entitled to it in better; 
and further, that the evidence of our improvement is manifelt in our govern. 
ment; while theirs, from the nature of their fituation, no exiltences 
but in promife and fuppofition. 

it would be policy to fh 


Is, Cie 


. | ol 
d was ine 


we (7 


can have! 
Judging from the experience of what is pally 
upport * + ae ney of fuch a church as our own, I 


it was Only to protect the others agali nft one another, and prefeive all defcerip- 
tions of perfons in the enjoyment of true religion and real lib 

“* Bue this I have faid only incidentally, for if is not upol ik) of m ity 
nor upon the flrongeft pretenfions, whether of expedien cy or neceflity, in a 
political view, -that 1 mean to argue this queition; 1 look oniy to the la 
and conflitution of the realm, which has grown out of the }i: | pallayess 
J have alluded tO, and which has impofed upon US a neceffity n a more 1M. 


erious than a: ny which the claimants can pre ‘tend, | mean a. suf “tional tle 
ecfiity of keeping Catholics out of all ofhices, which can poilibl) enal le them 
to prejudice the church eftablithment, if they fhould be fo inclined.” 


- tt 
Having fhewn the neceffi ty and effect of the various !aws again’ 


Diflene rs; Mr. R. next proceeds to confider the nature of the Co 
ronation n Oath, be particularly of that part of it which binds the 
King to waintain and preferve the eftablithed religion of He ‘country. 

or his reafoning on this head of the fubject we mutt ref our! Cr 
to the tract itfeli. The following juft inference is drawn fiom tat 
Tealoning and tie facts on which i itis founded, 


I think, theref chore, I am warranted in concluding ffom the wording 


D = ot er See ee ee an —_, 
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« whole, when compared together, that this claufe lavs 
upon the Kuan yan bh millon tO watch over any law 8S, that may be propoled 
to him by his Parliament, for alteration in church matters, with more con- 
{cientious folicitude, than he exercifes on other occafions of le ‘gillation. In 
fact, the claule was fo undertlood at the time ; for, if UPPCarsy when it was 
under debate 1n the Tlouie of Commons, there was an amendment pro ens 
that inilead ot reteeion efablyoed by Law, it fhould be worded, as sHALL 
pe thablybed by daw, in order, fay they who argued in fupport ot this 
elirained by this Oath, from con. 
fenting to the alterations, which it was then in conte mplation to make, for 
tolerating Proteftane Ditlenters, in the free exereife of their religion: thofe, 


however, rene re for the original motion, feem to have contidered this 


amendment, that the King may not be 1 


point as futliciently faved to the King, by the wording as it ftood, and the 


amena nent W “0 accord ‘ Ly throw i Oule (oee Gorey ‘. Debates, March 28, 


“ ) think, then, I am fully warranted, as well by the letter of the 
claufe, as this hiltory of its formation, to conclude, that its object was to 
bind the hing, in the erticle of legtflation, to maintain the church as efta- 
blthed by law, at the ti Of his taking the Oath, ane 1 not merely to direct 
him in the e cecution of laws wi en made ; th ugh, [thy the words would 
not have their full force, and the evident deiign of the pee would be ma~ 
terially difappotnted, it the Quath w not conllrued to comprehend every 


Ii 
exercife Of the royal tuncuion, where ihe intereits of the church may be con. 
cerned.’”’ 
Mr. Reeves ma avery proper diftinGion between the effect of 


the Coronation Oath on the King’s conduct refpecting the fecular 
affairs of the flate, and its cifect on it in ecclefiaftical matters. 


‘ Bot je is diferent with reeard to relteion, and the Church; in thefe 


concerns, he may be more competent than any fubject in his dominions, and 
may faiely beco: his own privy counfellor. Who fhould know fo well as 
bimieli what influence it would have upon the intereils of the Church, 1f his 


counfas were governed by Popifh Officers of State, or by a Parliament po- 
inclined? Surely he can judge as clearly as any of his advifers, what 

is likely to be t ‘onfequence. if the ancie Te he Churcl 

Is Mv tO be tie conieque » At the ancient enaowments of the Church, 


Which otve the ¢ roy i ftation and cor fequence 10 the country, were cone 
into funded property ; and who fo fit as the head of the Church to ine 
terpole, and prevent { h pervertion of a venerable eftablifhment ? Whoever 
son the Britith Throne wiil always be able to judge for himfelt in thefe 
urs of the Church, and difcharge his duty of guardian to it, not only 
with a good confcience, ‘is with a good underitanding alfo.”’ 
The author nexts adverts to the extreme je iloufy and caution dif- 
played by the Enehbfh and Scottifh parliaments, at the time of the 
union between the two kingdoms, in providin r for the fecurity and 


MK is {peetive ccc efiattical etal blif fhn nents. Nor is 4¢ 


permanence OF i 
eafy to conceive terms more exp reflives forcible, and binding, than 
thofe uled, for the fame purpofes in the late act for uniting the king 


lom of gt ae ' VAP OW OF 
mof Ircland with that of Great Britain. 


That it be the fifth article of Union, that the churches of England and 
Ireland, 
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: L, as now eftablifhed, be unired into one Proteftant Epifcopal Church, 
tw pe < ad sf Con {Ci hy of Ene land and Ir lund and that the dor. 
trine, ip, difcipline, and government of the faid united church {hall be, 
aret (hall remain in full torce ror ever, as the fame are now by law ella- 
bliked for the church of Hagland, and chat the continuance and preferva 
of the faid united church, ; he vftablitheda church of _ r| ind and [reland, 
fall be deemed and taken to be an etlential and fundamental part of 
Union, and that in like manner, the docirine, worfhip, iftiph » and ga. 
veroment of the church of Scotland fhall rematn my be preferved, as the 
fame are sow eftablithed by law, and by the ats for the Union ot Ge two 
king } 1s of Ie gl ind and WO ind?” 10. Creo. 3° ch. 67. 

$s From thefe exprefs and fucceflive declarations of parliament it favour 

ef our ettablifhed Prot nt Church, we may collect, that it was t 
thereby to clofe for ever the debate with the Church of Rome. The hi 
authorities in the flate frem, upon tl occalions, pteesapl fled, as it were, 
a binalis Concordia, which thould fecure us and our heirs for ever int yiet 
pole of our religious r1 his and privileges, and fhould f t 
Romafh Church of all claim or pretenfion to be admitted a to any lot or 
our efablifhment. Our eftablihed Religion was thereby 1 iced among t! 
Pa ventas ; to | inved, But where 1s the cuarante 
& >) per tuity, which « deli ist > words, and is liable to be cut off in 
every Sefhon of Parl: t It is in the Crown, and 1n every fa 
Bio who wears it; who at his ¢ nation takes an oath to maintain 
27 th tal it to the. of his ponver, in the ftate n whic hy 
} tc i] meth Cilis ot til! m This facred pratt remains with “ 
r ul ;: iy ANCE depolit 1 if, where, they believed, would 
c touncd, to the lat caine, ‘rath and Honour, Pirmnefs and Maz- 
i. } » tO pe wer e 

‘ The King is d more peculiarly the guardian of the Church, 
taan he is of the Sta | mily, he can —— execute this office by 
bimtclt, without the aid of the many advifers who are Wary towards the 
« tof civil affairs. ‘Vhe Church arent only to be preferved—-to be kept 

it is—-whach ts effectually obtazied, when the Monarch fets himfeli agat: 

u tion. ‘Phe Chur no augmentation; needs no fpeculating, 

Of | : rye ‘ Or ¢, to fotter und fis; pport it ¢ if Is HO 
prizing protector, full or refources and expedicnts, that the Church 
e.ther feeks or wants ; | what fhe has, and then the expectations 
of o an rs, and h wn, ill be ey ially futistied. Ie was from a 
viebion, that the Church Kita) nent was made as ¢ mn ‘te as tt was well 
«| “o s fe uhers came to the refolution of clofing the 
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on »* i ‘ é . j - = 

teftant Churches of Broli.d and Scotland fhonld cadure for «ver, they cere 
tainly me nt io cxturocuth alh os of the Pamfis co be admived into the 
Civil Government 4 he mule 10 i n Nn, that, Weucra povernn ent po- 
} inclined, thc re conld he no { fora P heme «t } : ' = 
pal ncINeE, I ABEL S HO baa Lf rotenant lurch. ng sames 


hail mM de this expemment, aba he ciaesve ea to co} I it, bs declaring, 


in the famous infliuwent, which was the imrediate caufe of lis tofing the 
Crow), chat he hed brought Papitts to's Prive Council for the purpofe of 
premorog fa brothercod ca affeSion, and a conciliauon of religious dif- 
ferences.” Tp was nor wil a! th. fae experience of the evils attendant upon 
fuch contefis, as Protefsrtitns was forced to fuftain with Pop: iy, thet our ans 


cellors thought it wo to ex cinewifh all fuch warfare by the meafures which 
have jufi becn mentioned. In private ditcutlons, there muit be an end of de- 
bating upc a principles ; in nattonal concerns alfo, there are certain fun- 
damentals that ought to be finally greed, and no longer brought into quef. 
tion, ‘This is one of ‘hofe iundamentuls ; it appears, from the above-men- 
tiond Adis, that the Promiiant Churches of Eng'and, and Ireland, and 
Scotland, are of the ciignee ot the Union, and that they are to continue une 
alterably for ever. 

Ifthe Church of England is to continue for ever, asa fundamental part 
of our Conftitution, there can be litle doubr, in what flate and condition it 


oug'it tocontinue. Jo mented inmere ¢ uritence, with little more than 
the form and the name, His Mojetly will vever think is maintaining tt fo the 
uimot of his power. "Tobe «a Charch, eftablifhed by law, it muft be in 


peace .nd in honour ; protected not only trom aciual encroachment, but from 
the danger of it; withoot fears or jealoufies: not trembling for tts ordi. 


nances, of crouching for the fecurity of its rights and privileges. Yer fuch 
Was he Rat e of the . thurs h, even with = law on its fide, when King James 
took Vupif's into his Privy Couneil contiary tolaw ; und who can doubt of 
the like « equences, When the lav ‘hall directly au horize Papuils to fit 
with Protefants in the national councils, for the a!'eged purpofe of once 
Pore § promeiing a brothcrhood of atkectuon, and a conciliation of rcligious 
Cifferences.’ in proportion as the Church of England loft its confcguence 
under foch a change, the Romifh would rife ; and, im time, there would bes 
come an equality ; ind full soos am of 1 chis and privileges. No fuch 
confiquences, | Pres Vou . are opprehended, much lefs intended, by the 


pro.notcrs OF tais cenerous fcheme o1 comprehen lion; and yet they are much 
hich are anagined to refule from 


more probable than any of the ! \appy effets «4 


uty becaufe there is exampic for the one, and nos.c for the other, 


Phe cautionary reflection with which Mr. R. concludes this va- 
is entiticd to particu ar attention. 


There is fomething fatal in this fpeculation for a © conciliation of re- 


lig ‘ifferences.’ It loft King ames sCrown; andit his now removed 
from his Majefty’sco Is an adminillratioa which t s long cro) ed the con- 
fidence borh of King and People, and whofe i lent: and experience were the 
principal reliance of the nation for conducting ‘through our prefer’ arduous 


conteit. But, great as they are, there ts fomerhing {till more valuable to 
us-—our laws and our liberties, civil and religious. We ail feel, that thefe 
are intimately connefted with the Church of England; and we fhall not 
think that Church any longer herfelf, than while fhe remains entire, the fole 

reigning 
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reigning ecclefiaftical polity in the realm. Judging from what we have 
jately feen in a neighbouring country, we have reafon to believe, that the 
afcendency of one eftablihed form of religaon is the beft fecerity for pre. 
ferving any religion at all; and that the beit fecurity for preferving fuch 
eftablifhed Sorin, is to exclude, as we have hitherto done, from all influence 
in the ftate, thofe cluiles of perfons, which are known to be uniriendly to 
the Cuurcr.”’ 


We have been thus copious in our extracts, becaufe we feel, mo 
fenfibly, the extreme importance of the fubject, and the abfolute ne- 
ceflity that it fhould be deeply coniidered and rightly underftood, by 
the public at large. Mr. Reeves has difcufled it, with that perlpi- 
cuity and ilrength of argument, that clofenefs of reafoning, and that 
weight of proofs which fo eminently characterize all his publications 
on legal and politica! topics. 

Since the preceeding remarks were compofed, this valuable tract has 
entered into a fecond Kd ion, to which the author has fubjoined 
fone judicious obfervations on three Pamphlets which have appeared 
in fupport of the Catholic claim; or, to {peak more accurately, in 
fupport of the claim for the C atholics. Thefe we fhall netice hele 
after, and fhall only now exprefs our extreme fatisfaction at the rap 
and extenfive circulation of fuch found principles, at a time nr n 
the infufion of them into the public mind 1s cflential to the fafety of 
our venerable Eftablifhnients. 





Ae eet _—_——-. - 


The Poems of Allan Ramjay. 





(Continued from Pr. I 50.) 


F this performance juftice obliges us to declare, that we can 
fcarcely recollect a have peruted a ipecimen of biography m« 
meagre as to matter, or more incorrect and vicious as to diction ¥ 
with juft refemblance cnough to Johnfon, to remind us of the peculi- 
arities of that powerful writer; but without one fymptom of his com- 
prehenfi ion of thought, his difcri imination of character, or his vigour and 
elegance of ftyle. So much for our department as Lite ‘rary Cenfors. 
As guardians of the morals of the age, and anxious, in particular, 
for thofe of the rising generation, we do not hefitate to fay, that ou 
Biographer has laid himfelf open to {till feverer reprehenticn, by 
brin; ging forward in fo attractive a form as the prefent public AulOn, 
many pieces which we fincerely hoped had at Jength funk into obli- 
vion, both on account of the ulnefs and licentioufaefs of their cha- 
racter, In ‘ gempoage n of thefe ftrictures we may be permitted to 
oa rve; Firft, as to barrennefs of both incident and anecdote, that 
this bio; grap hi om effort feems not greatly calculated either prodejje, OF 
delelare : ttean neither make us laugh, nor make us cry ; nor render 
us wiler or better, than before its peruf: al. He who openly afpires to 
tullow Johnfon as the model of his compofitions fhould never _ 
wat 
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what the great critic has faid of pP! ‘etenders to excellence in a fiy vie of 
writing, which he himfelt had fo fuccefsfully cultivated, 


$s» 


Py Biography, he obferves, © has often been allotted to writers, who feem 


very little acquainted with the nature of their talk, or very n ‘gligent abouz 
the pomnene ince. “They rarely afford any other account, wie? might be col. 
lected from public papers, but imagine themfelves writing a lite, when they 
exhibit a chronological ieries of actions or preferments ; ae {o little do they 
regard the manners or behaviour of their heroes, that more knowledge m ‘iy 
be gained of man’s real charatter, by a fhort converfation with one ot his 
"idl {Sy th: in from a tormal an d ftudied parsatiy Cy begun VW ith his pedig r Bs 


and ended with his tuneral.’’ 


The fact is, that expeflations very different are formed by the 


reader, in opening the life of any cclebrated perfon, who has 
flourifhed in the commencement, and even lived down to the middle 
of the prefent century ; and of a Greek, ora Roman, though of equal 
reputation, who may poflibly have been dead two thoufand years ago. 
Concerning the antients it too frequently mneeeeh that obfcure 
notices only are to be gleaned from hiftorians or poets, from commen- 
tators or grammarians ; while the recent hero, whether of war or 
jiterature, {till continucs to live in the recoliection of his friends, and 
may therefore be pourtrayed, by a fkilful artiit, with that ftriking pe- 
culiarity, and warmth of colouring, which alone can give value to 
the biographical picture. In the prefent cate, when we conlider, 
that Allan Ramfay the youn er did not die tll 1784 3 that his fon, 
the Lieut. Colone!, as well as lady Campbell his dauchte r, and Jan t 


Ramfay, the aunt of both the Jait, are alive, we believe at this mo- 


' » 7. ’ ' i ' " . . 
ment, that in Enealand, as well as Sc and, there is no went of 
perfons, who lived in habits intimacy with the poet himfell, th 
1s durely fome reafon to complain of an extraordinary deficiency, botls 


of anecdote and inc ident, inthe production we are | ae mene 

No: anecdote, if well authenticated, can, in our juds rent, be re- 
garded as unworthy of notice, that is connected with the compoliti IS, 
or illuftrative of the habits, of an eminent writer; and we ourlelves 
have heard feveral, from the mouths of Kamfay’s acquaintance, which, 
although eminently characieriitic of the peculiarities of the > ct, we 
yet look for in vain inthe preient account, As liidon in point, 
we fhall mention only two; but the authority, on which they are 
given, may be relied on as authentic. 

By thole beft acquainted with Kamfay it was generally believed, 
that, in his moft popular pieces, he was tndebted for affittance to his 
literary friends, and, in particular, to Preiton, and the two Hamil- 
tons, more than he was willing to allow. Pretton was by profcthon 
a writer (i. e. an attorney in Scotland); but he was a man of genius 
and a poet ; and, in point of education and accomplifhments, greatly 
luperiorto Ramiay. Being mene devoted to the celeftial ifters, than 
to the irkfgme habits of application and induftry, he of courfe con- 
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tinucd poor, while his friend Allan _radually rofe to fame ard ony: 
lence. Inftead of the ample pecuniary rewards, to which he con. 
ceived his frequent contributions bad nutied hom, he was iideenant 
at receiving nothing moe than « forma! iInVItAlOr, now and thents 
dinner, from the purfe-proud booxkfeller ; an occaiion, on whch the 
fame bookteller delighted to play off all tne airs and (if fu of 
the dignified patron of interior merit. On one of tele oecaions jr 
was, when Ramfay was boa {ting how much money he had sot ), h’s 
mufe, and was recommendine to Prefton, in order to better his circum. 
ftances, to publifh, and try a fimilar courfe, that the latter thoucat 
it falutary to remind his triend of the meannefs of his former trade, 


as well as the importance of the obligations, that, 1m many of his 


productions, he owed both to hiufelf and toothers. “This, therctore, 
he did by repeating, on the (por, the tallowing veries; which, (hou h 
of no great merit in themiclyes, yet, as an extemporanecus cliutioa, 


are by no means contemptible: and we record them here with the 
greater willingnefs, as they iurnifh an undeniable proof againit the 
fentiment of our biographe r, that a bey apes and a barber WCIC OC« 
Cupations moft certainly ** co-zae/dent in that age.” 


To trim the beard of tts excrefcent air, 

Was mighty Allan’s firii, ¢ though humble care ; 
"Then foreign locks ‘o «url, and drefs che head, 
To that fublime emplo. nent did fucceed. 

At lait, when ven’irous oh n, the barber tame 
Ufurp’d the wit’s and poet’s pronder name, 
Verfes in fhoals, from hands as various flow’d, 
As hairs from beards by his keen razor mow’d. 
Yet, had he thee compos’¢, and not compil’d ; 
Had the true father own’d each righteous child ; 
Like other bards, he would have gain’d the bays, 
But grafp'd, tor {clid pudding, empty praife. 


It is neceflary to inform the mere Englifh reader, that §¢ righteous ;” 
in the Scottifh diale&t, fometimes is put for © rightful ;” and that * to 
drefs the head,” figuifies, net an operation ‘of furgers » (although 
furgcons and barbers were antient! y an aflociated pro! feflion ) but 
merely ** to drefs, or comb the hair. 

‘T’o teaze his friends, and particularly his patrons, with copies of 
verfes, was alfo amone the foibles of iis poet. Burcenet, who had 
exhautted his powers to extol Ramfay in verfe as “ the Britifh V\: gil,” 
and who had, in his turn, by the Britifh V irgil been as liberally de 
praiicd, began to grow weary « of this recip: ocat! on of hinsiey,’ Ac- 
cordingly, when Allan compofed one of the well-known epigrams 
preterved in his works, and tent it to his friend, he was anfwered ina 
ityle of no {mall afperity and coarfencis by the fecretary to the admi- 
ralty ; infomuch that it had well nigh put a period to their friendfhip. 
Ramfay’ s Epigram, which had merit, was as follows : 
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On receiving @ prifent of an Orange, from the Counte/s of Absyxe. 
Now Priam’s fon thou mav’k be mute, 
For J can bauldly bray * with thee : 
Phou to the faireft gav’tl the trait, 
‘Lhe tuirelt * he fIruac to mr 
Je this Burchet moft uncourteonlly fe ge aniwer 


A , 7 ey. } 
£45 Juno chafte, as \ NUS ANC, 


She may have been who eave the fruit: 
s | | ‘ ry 7 , - ’ 
But had fhe had Minerva’s mind, 
t . ° ' 
ole ne'er J { | ¢ we tto ic avoru ef 
* . 1. bees. Che | rn ? reel ral 
And the retort, we may believe, would be the more feverely felt, 
! 1 a I, | . ae ! 0? - co 
that in the con Aka lin , ime tae Pnoilhaman i} a0. @eae& Le \i { ee sertaw so 
, > 
eh > > ae) i ‘ «hy , ¢ 
he nalive Qlaliece OF whe poet. 
f , oe : ; We a a oe —_ -" i 
ifl tne hi COMMU plate, ad ro itvie. Cf all the it acitei’ Ot ‘ | hia 
fonian period tne pret nt writer feems to us to be one of the molt une 
| ‘ : } - 7 r _ 4 — | . ha 
nappy. W hat Qu Mans fay of the herd of Seneca’s imitators m . 
‘ i, oh "nl y > 44 a) > ? ; 6 >) ? X \ » 
with the fame juftice, be applied to him: %¢ Liacedat (Seneca) pr f 
} P » 


fola vitia; et ad ea fe quifgue dirigebat efhogenda quae poterag, 
StuF and affected wichout elevatia yn, and harth and diflonant without 
ftrenoth or CNET AY, he fuccefstully agaravates the vices, without at- 
ta ining th 1¢ virtues of his mafter. W hat w nil a reader of claffi 

taile fay to fuch examples as the following ! The fame difpolition 


4 
for (to) fociability pro: inpted him (Ramfay) to count the fociety of 
C lubs, during a "abi cal * riod.” P. 9. He found, in Williana 
Hamilton of Gilbertfic! d, a genius analogous to ose own ; who, havi: 

congenial propenfities, rea i entered into a reciprocation of metrical 
epifiles.” p. id. The ge ‘ntle fhephers ould have been only pro- 
duced by art co- aie ating y oe genius, in a moment ; spitious for (to) 
fr pherdr fh poe Yo “6 Hi s wile, who died in 1743 3, Ices to 


have patted ¢ to oa erave without an elegy, becaule the lofs was %69 
Omid ing for loguacity to deplore.” P. 48. i but, aitcr a while, he 
attracted, by his facility and natural efsy the notice of pertons of higher 
rank, and better calte” pp. 15. Uhis we fincerely hope will, in due 
t me; be done alfo by our biographer; when he has leduloufly « 

ree ed the vile and difguiting siithacion of which we complain ; and 
when he has clearly feen, as we likewile truft he will fee, the Pauly 
of an attempt to bend the bow, without pofiedhag the vigour, of 
Achilles, 

In order to fhew him, that we do not find fault with his ftyle, in 
matters of talte merely, which, in fome deuree, muft always be ar- 
bitrary, we will fu! bjoin a te w inftances of actual incorrectiuefs, and 
want of grammar: and thefe, furely, mutt appear the more remark- 
able ina ite Sam who si abellee fo avowedly to tread in the footiteps 


—_*s Se 
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i s¢ Baul. liy brag , ” We » he Ve oO i auth Ti y to Lt lie ve Was 4 amfay "s 
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original reading, and not ** bly thiy boaft,’’ as it itancs in this edition; an 


of 


expreflion much more tame and unapprogriats, 
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of, perhaps, the correé?e/? writer in our language. “¢ When 1 Le noble) 
rfion of the Iliad appeared, Ramfay read it thrice over.” p. 12. 
An ong W hat verfions is this the nobleft? Poffibly we a ht 
at the meaning of fuch a fentence: but either here i San: ird ; 
fectation of a Latinifm, which has never yet been bacon zed 
elie an ellipfis is implied, far more violent than can be tolerated 
Englith. ** This perfon muft be diftinguifhed from Hamilron of 


Bangour, a poet of a higher quality, who was alfo connected, by his 
gocd ofiices, with Ramfay.” p.17. A poet of ** higher quality” 


may be faid, if the author means rank or eminence ; but the noun 


“ quality,” with the indefinite article prefixed to it, is oenerally ap- 
plied to fome peculiar eary in an ge tc oO eyes i: thu , we fay 
cloth, or paper, of a higher or fuperior quality. T he writer 
{peaks ows. James’s Schort Treatife, as at once curious, ¢ 
fhupid.” », 25. It fhould have been written, at once curious and 
flupid. 


I rom the following inaccuracies, not of grammar, but of idiom 
the biographer betrays s his country, which we eafily perceive to be 
North of the Tweed. ‘* The learned minifer (we fuppofe one of 
the authors of the ftatiftical account of Scotl: ind) ‘who writes the ac- 
count of Crawford-moor, claims no peculiar honour from the birth 


of Ramfay, in that mountainous diftiict.” ep. 6.—that is, learned 
cleroyman ;—Minifter is now feldom ufe ‘di ; Beets din this un- 
qualified fenie, although it is found fo app! ele inthe prayer-book. In 
Seotland, we underftand, that the practice 1s otherwite : but any 


Englifhman who read the fentence, and faw no collateral circum- 
fiance tending to point out what defcription of minifler the author 
intended, might naturally miftake it for a minifter of ftate. ‘ Indi- 
gent perions of the fame ir ¢.” 7. g. thatis, county. Shire, in 
the fame manner, is teldom, or never ufed in’ knell: ty except in 
conjunction with the name oi fome diftrict: thus w« e fav, Leicetter- 
fhire, Yorkfhire, &c. ** After a while, the eafy club. affect ne great 
independence, refolved to adopt Scottifh patrons, 7” place of | A 
names.” Pp. 10. It fhould have becn jailed of Engl fh names. 
This Scotticifm is very common. A man came ‘in the place of his 
father, m ay, however be faid in good Englifh, when the expreflion 

without a fh; gure, and the definite article is prefixed. ‘* Lady Ware- 
law was buried in the family vault, aithin the church of Dumferm- 
line.’ p. 22. “Phat is, ix the church of Dumfermline. In Sc otch 
proclamations we have had frequent eceafion to obferve 7", icdion 

e.g. Toall and fundry the maviftrates eithia the fhire of Edin- 
burch, Ne. be fe examples we were about to adda ba more of 
this writer’s mi fapplicatic 
with his countrymen ; 


; 
‘ 

' 
' 


on of the preps yitions, a fault very common 
© 


; but we fear our readers will be ready to cry 
out che! sam fatis ef! We requeft, however >» they woul dy bet Mm 
mind, that S dern ime/s f expres!) My and “pre cifion of ihingung are fal 
more intimately connedted, than moft perions, even wricers by proe 


feflion, are difpofed to believe, Itis on that account that we he d 
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it to he our duty, on occaiions like the prefent, where a pompous 
correctnefs is affected, but where real imaccurucy is d tplayed, even 


todefcend to minuteneas of criveifm; and, by pointing out, from 


time to tine, fuch giants blemithes in ftyle, ufefully to operate on 
the publi tafte, Of chet lents, ane perticularh of the induttry of 
the prefeat biographer, we have no mean opinion alchougy a lute 
mors mean, perhaps, than its entertained by that biographer hi nfelf); 
and we therefore think, that he mav be inec’ined to take what we have 
fad ingood part. |h ‘ard to imitations of the ftyle ot Johntfon, 
we willingly hove the periad | wat hand, when they ll pro- 
bably be manaced with greeter taffe and ditcrimination, than ufually 
have been difplayed. Woaat we can always tolerate, aad oftentimes 


, . : ' } 
admire, in fo ortetmal a writer. will tit at beft but ungracefuily on 
moft of his imitators: and fomec.ing more ts requilite, than the mere 


aflumption of the dian’s fhing in order to command that deference and 

{ +} } f ; vs) ! 
re{fpect, which are rrehitully befiowed on the menarch of the forett, 
In Jooking up with veneration, as we moft fincercly do, to a man, 


who has fo emin ntly added to the cop cuinefs, as well as the accu- 
racyof the Laclith toneuc, let us imitate hi. vicour, while we avoid 
his pedantry ; and rejecting the fuperfluous de: srations with which his 
nervous eloquence is fometiines encumercd, ftrive to emulate the 
variety, and catch the mutie of his periods. 

nthe third, and laft place, we tcel it incumbent on us to declare, 


‘ 


' - ’ od ’ 
thar oleafed, as we are, to fee fo elevant, and, in many refpects, fo 
> : 5 > i ) 
e 
i 


y’s works, we ute 


uiciul aa edition, as has now appeared, of Ramfa 

ter:y condemn the iniudicious reprinting of feveral pieces, which, as 

has been faid above, we had hoped were long fince configned to 

merited oblivion. ‘ne fentiment held forth by the great fatiriit of 

antiquity, 
\/ i Vina deb th vr pi ra reverent a se: es: 46.6 8 6 

Vila Cha fa hi Wy wvifugue he c limina LUNRAly 


Intra 7 Mk’ pie r eft, 


we muft confider as a maxim of high importance as to boys, buf, in 
recard to the young of the other fex, as fti!l more todifpentable. 
That acute obferver clearly faw, and as nobly laboured to ftem, the 
torrent of diflolutenefs, which, in his time, wis about to overwhelm 
@ grcat and luxurious people: and we, alfo, inthefe days. and in our 
own {phere, fhall ever do v.hat in us lies, to keep pure the fources 
of moral, as well as pelitical information, or at leail to point out, to 
the young and unwary of both fexes, where either fcc, to us to be 
Coubtful or corrupted. The intentions of the prefent editors, for 
ouit we know, may be pure and upright. We fhall not, therefore, 


} 


Gilerace then by claffiag their well-meant labours with tnole of a 
Cleland or a Lewis, a Godwin ora Volney ; but wé fhall only afk 
them, if th.y have fons, and ftill more if they have daughters, 
Whether the would be anxious to recommend, to their perufal, this 
their « tion of a popular poet?) What think they, for example, 
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as a {chool for delicacy, of the pieces entitled ** an Elegy on John 
Cowper,” “* Lucky Spence’s Jaft Advice ;” or ** an Addrefs of ‘Thanks 
from the Society of Rakes ;” not to mention the dull, and fulfome 
verfes to Ramfay, by his friend Jofiah Burchet, fo needlefsly retained 
in front of the teffimonia? We are aware that thefe gentlemen will 
afk us, in their turn, what propriety there would have been, in giving 
to the world an incomplete edition of their favourite author, becaule 
the ear of modefty might perhaps be fhocked at a few of his pieces; 
but of which the defects or blemifhes are fo greatly overbalanced, by 
the fuperior merit of other parts of his writings? We anfwer, that, 
on this very account, there is the greater caufe to apprehend the mif- 
chief : and they themfelves muft be convinced, that it is by the beauty 
and reputation alone of the Gentle Shepherd, that fuch deteftable 
trafh could ever have any chance ‘of being buoyed up into notice. 
Jt is true, in editing an antient claffic, the Opera Omnia will by the 
fcholars always be preferred to the Opera purgata; and for this ob- 
vious reafon, that after every monument of the claflical languages has 
been carefully preferved, on impartially contemplating them, we have 
Rill caufe to with for a more ample difplay of their powers, and a 
more various illuftration of their analogies. But with living lan- 
guages, and modern authors, the cafe is widely different. As to 
Allan Ramfay, in particular, it is notorious, that, unlike too many 
of our own poets, who have given charms to licentioufnefs, and united 
ribaldry with wit, his genius, in fuch attempts, ufually forfakes 
him ; and nearly in proportion as he is coarfé or indelicate, he be- 
comes languid, and fpiritlefs, and contemptible. If the editors in 
queftion, therefore, by their ill-judged induftry, have helped to corrupt 
the morals of their readers, they have certainly not contributed to the 
fame of the poet. 

At the conclufion of the life we are told, that Ramfay, though 
without learning himfelf, cultivated the acquaintance of the learned, 
and, among others, that of Ruddiman, without doubt one of the 
moft accomplifhed fcholars of his time. Ruddiman, he fays, was 
always willing ** to {pare, to the needy and helplefs, a part of his own 
ftores of clafficlore,” and ufually furnifhed his friend with Greek and 
Latin mottos, which the latter prefixed to his different pieces; but 
thefe, in the biographer’s judgment, being unfuitable to fuch poems, 
from fuch a bard, have been excluded from thefe volumes. ‘¢ Scholars,” 
he adds, ** did not want them, and the unlearned with fuch obftruc- 
tions out of their way.” As we have already differed fo widely, in 
our moral, as well as literary tafte, from this Fobmfonian writer, it 
will nt feem ftrange, in regard to our opinions on this point, that 
there fhould alfo be found fome diffimilitude. With fubmifiion to him, 
we confefs our partiality to mottos, when well felected : and fince he 
has been otherwife fo fcrupulous in keeping, as he found it, every relique 
of his author, we muft think, that he would have gratified the public, 
although at the expence of his prejudices, had heas fcrupuloufly pre- 
ferved the poetry of Ramfay, adorned and recommended by the eru- 
dition of Ruddiman. 0 

ur 
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Our remarks on this publication have now extended to an unufual 
Iength. Should it feem more confiderable to any, than was either des 
manded or deferved by the mere re-appearance of the works of a well- 
known writer, we truft that our apology will be found in the impore 
tance of the doctrines we have taken occafion to inculcate, In our next 
Number, we fhall with fincere pleafure, drop the lath of reprehenfion, 
and introduce, to the notice of our readers, the very mafterly effay on 
the writings of Ramfay, than which, it muft be confefled, we have, 
of late years, feen nothing more replete with ingenious criticifm, or 
more confpicuous for purity of ftyle. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








Political Effays on popular Subjects. 
Chapple. London. 1800. 


ie is not fufpected by mankind how much of their infelicity pro- 
ceeds from ignorance. ‘That they are dreadfully deficient in the 
praéiice of their duty, is a truth univerfally acknowledged. But thofe 
who, without fcruple, affent to this truth, feldom take into the account 
that an ignorance of duty is one great caufe of its violation. What 
then, it will be faid, are men in this civilized age fo uninftructed 
as not to be acquainted with the obligations, which religion and 
morality impofe upon them, and which are eflential to their virtue 
and their happinets? To this it may be anfwered that in one branch 
of thofe obligations, that which refpects their private relations as 
individuals, education riuft be unufually deficient, if it do not convey 
an adequate degree of information, to direét their conduct; though 
even here it is to be lamented, that little care is taken to render their 
habits and difpofitions conformable with the knowledge, which they 
are taught to imbibe. But there is another branch of obligations, 
in which a general ignorance prevails ; we mean that which relates to 
the civil, or, as they may be termed, the political duties of mens 
duties which arife out of their characters as members of a ftate, and 
as fubjeéts to government. The importance of thefe duties is not in- 
ferior to that of the preceding ones ; their obfervance is no lefs pofitively 
enjoined by divine as well as by human laws ; and their violation is 
fraught with ftill greater danger and mifchief. For as they involve 
the conneétion which unites all the members of a ftate, in proportion 
as they are difregarded, that connection muft be infecure; and the 
general contempt of them muft be fubverfive of all law and govern- 
ment. 

{t is alike lamentable and aftonifhing that duties fo important, and 
the violation of which leads to fuch dreadful confequences, fhould be 
fo little known. But ftrange as it may feem, the bulk of mankind are 
brought up in an almoft total ignorance of thefe duties, ‘To account 
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fully for fo grofs a neglect, would require a more copious difcuffion than 
‘our limits allow us to enter upon; fuffice it to fay that the ordinary 
habits of fubordination, co-operating with the authority of govern. 
ment and laws, are fufficient in ordinary times to preferve the general 
tranquillity; and, therefore, the neceility of inculcating the obli- 
ation of duties, the violation of which, however mifchievous, can 
but feldom occur in any alarming extent, is not fufliciently obvious to 
render fuch inftruction a regular part of education. “he confequence 
is that when thofe extraordinary periods arrive, in which a wild 
{pirit of licentioufnefs and turbulence threatens to fubvert the very 
foundations of focial order, mankind are totally unprepared for them ; 
and, for want of underftanding their true interefts, they are eafily ex- 
cited to fanaticifm and violence, and rendered the inftruments of their 
own deftruction. 

It is not, however, ignorance alone which is the caufe of fuch mif- 
fortunes. The mind of man is not calculated to be an entire blauk 
with regard tg any matter of univerfal intereft and concern. In the 
abfence of true knowledge, error will certainly ufurp her place. And 
on all fubjects of a political nature mankind are, in an extraordinary 
degree, expofed toerror. For fuch fubjects are apt moft violently to 
excite the paflions, to produce party contentions and animofitices, and 
to render reafon the flave of prejudice. But a ftill more copious 
fource of error arifes from wilful and corrupt perverfion. At all times 
there exift, in fociety, a number of factious men, who, to gratify 
their ambition, are ready to employ any means, however defperate 
and dettructive ; means which, if they were to have their full effe&, 
would render that power which they are dire<ted to attain, altogether 
precarious and infecure. Such men are engaged in a conftant {truggle 
with thofe who hold the reins of government; and, in order to {ue- 
ceed in the conteft, they negle& nothing to weaken and overwhelm 
their antagonifts. For this purpofe they are rafh enough t6 attack the 
very foundations of fociety ; they propagate notions which are fubver- 
verfive of all government ; they toait at their clubs, and they pro- 
claim by their harangues, the fovereignty of the people; and they en- 
deavour to obtain the affiftance of the multitude, by teaching them that 
they are fupreme; that they are under no obligation to obey their 
rulers; that they have a natural and imprefcriptible right to cafhier 
their governors, and to change their government at pleafure ; and 
that their freedom coniifts in the occafional exercife of fuch a right. 
Thus do the moft mi/chievous errors, by being inceflantly repeated, 
obtain a general currency; and meeting with norefiftance from found 
fundamenial principles; they become the eftablifhed fyftem of a very 
Jarge portion of mankind, 

o counteract the pernicious influence of fuch errors, which are 
always dangerous, and which, may be deftructive—which are the 
conftant tools of faction, and the moft potent inftruments of anarchy— 
is one of the nobleft tafks which can be fuggefted by the warmth of 
benevolence, or which can excite the ardour of patriotiim. come 
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the accomplifhment of that tafk, we have feldom witneffed fo able and 


judicious an effort as in the work now before us. We feel that we are 
rendering an importance fervice to foci ety in promoting the general 
perufal of this tract; and it is the {trong fenfe we entertain of the 
utility for which it is cal ulated, that has ‘induced us to be fo copious 
in the remarks, by which we have introduced it to the attention of our 
readers. 

The author has taken the moft effectual mode of combating error, 
by reforting to firft principles. It is ufeful, and, indeed, neceflary, 
in order to reclaim mankind, to point out che mifchiefs which they 
hayg brought upon themnf{e Ives, by their alienations from the paths of 
re@litude and wifdom. It is, however, attended with contiderable 
dificulty to make them difcern the connection between caufe and 
effect, particularly when, for that purpofe, it is neceflary to employ 
along chain of deduction. But by a reference to firft principles, the 
evil is attacked at its fource; the mind is enabled, with very little 
exertion, to judge for itfelf upon matters, which before might feem 
beyond its comprehenfion ; it is furnifhed with a prefervative, in 
future, aguinft fraud and fallac It is wonderful, indeed, what ad- 

vantages may be derived rms this mode of ratiocination. For the 
fundamental principles, which involves the welfare of mankind, are 
fo fimple as to be intelligible to the moft ordinary underftanding ; 
each of them is applicable to, and explanatory of, an indefinite, and 
it might a!moft be faid an infinite number of cafes ; ; and they are fo 
obvious as to appear incontrovertible to every mind, which is not 
under the abfalute dominion of prejudice; indeed, the moral fenfe, 
which is implanted in the human heart, at once recognizes their au- 
thority. Ike great Author of our. being has thus taken care that 
whatever is efiencial to our happine(s, fhall be within our reach. But 
neglect, prejumption, and perverfenefs often defeat his defigns in our 
favour, and, by facrificing our moft valuable privileges, expofe us to 
wretchednefs and ruin. ‘The feafon for cultivating good principles ts 
neglected, and moft men arrive at maturity without any knowledge of 
their political duties ; nay without being aware that they have any fuch 
dutics to perform. Toey are thereby expofed to become the dupes of 
artifice and fophiftry ; and falfe principles, calculated to flatter their 
vanity, and appearing to confult their happinefs, gain ready admiffion 
into their minds. ‘Thus the foil which, with proper care, would 
have produced a rich barveft of nutritious grain, is overrun with rank 
and noxious weeds. A very little contideration muft convince every 
one that this is the procefs, by which the focial world has been 
brought to its prefent ftate of uncxampled calamity and danger. 
Happily fuch a ftate, dreadful and portentous as it is, poficfles one 
advantage which does not attend a feafon of tranquillity—it i is pte 
culiarly, favourable for reflection. The mind, foftened by adverfity, 
acquires a more ferious caft—it becomes difpofed to liften to admo- 
nition—it is even open to conviction. At fuch a time, therefore, the 


labours of the judicious may be exerted with peculiar 7 by 
T 3 expofing 
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expofing the fallacy and the pernicious tendency of thofe falfe prin- 
ciples, which have produced fuch mifchievous confequences ; and by 
enforcing thofe found fundamental principles, the prevalence of which 
would ‘have afforded fecurity againft the exifting evils, and have 
bleffed the world with repofe and happinefs. ‘This being the object 
of the prefent work, the author begins, with peculiar propricty, by a 
difquifition on the importance of ** firft Principles,” which is the fub- 
ject of the firft chapter. He juftly obferves that— 


«© The benighted traveller looks anxioufly forward to the light which may 
dire&t his foorfteps in fafety through the bewildering thades and unexplored 
recefles of the foreft; The mariner views, with attentive eye, the need, 
ever conflant to its invifible ruler in the north, and fteers fecurely by its 
guidance through the dangers of the tracklefs ocean ; but, in the moral world, 
men are frequently content to wander through the foreft of uncertainty, and 
to be tofled on the waves of life, without fearching for a fleady light to il- 
luminate their paths, or a guide to dire¢t their courfe,”” 


This differencehe thus explains. 


«* Reafon is notMing more than the power of comparing our ideas, and de- 
ducing inferences for the purpofe of inftruction ; but this comparifon implies 
the exiftence of a ftandayd to which we may refer, and according to which we 
may decide. All men muft have fome ftandard for the direétion of their 
judgement, but it will vary with the degrees of their knowledge and r- 
flection. — 


‘¢ How can we reafon but from what we know ?” 


¢¢ It is frequently affumed without examination ; fometimes from the opinions 
ofa leading character ; fometimes from the common opinions of the world, 
and often from fome intermediate propofition readily admitted os a criterion 
in its popular fenfe, but not carried back, as it ought, to the original ftandard 
from whence it is fuppofed to be derived. Of the victims of madnefs it has 
frequently and juftly been afferted, that they reafon right upon wrong prin: 
ciples. It is pofible, therefore, to reafon, and to reafon ably, without ad- 
wancing to the difcovery of truth. : 

‘«* Hence, then, arifes the greateft, the moft important, though not the 
moft obvious, difference between man and man, Some, through ignorance, 
are incapable, and more, through indolence and want of reflection, are re- 

rdlefs of looking back to thofe Firft Principles, which form the true 

andard of reference and decifion.’”’ 


After juftly appreciating the various endowments of the mind, 
which are moit efteemed by men, he fays, with equal force, and juit- 
nefs that— 


«¢ Wifdom confifts in the poffeffion of a ftandard by which we can eftimate 


the value of all things within the range of our comprehenfion, and regulate 
the conduct of life.’ 


The following diftinétion deferves particular attention. 


«© ‘The difference is obvious between thofe firft principles which refpeé the 
conduft of the individual, and thofe which form the foundation of a fcience. 
‘The former are neceflary to all ; the latter are requifite only for thofe who 


are 
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are called to the ftudy and exercife of that particular fcience, and are ufeful 
to others only as they are adopted among the grounds of general. knowledge, 
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and employed for the advantage of mankind. The peafant may poffefs the 
former. He is gracioufly furnifhed with the means of acquiring them. He 
can read, or he can liftento the voice of truth, and to this facred ftandard he 
may refer for inftruction, 'The peafant with thefe principles is wifer than the 
fubtleft arguer without them.” 

The author fhews himfelf well acquainted with the character of the 
prefent age, when he fays that— 
«« A general diffufion of the loweft fpecies of knowledge, a dathing ftyle 
of.compofition, a tinfel fort of eloquence, together with a deficiency of 
folid thought, a want of logical precition, and an ignorance of ofiginal prin. 
ciples, mark the features of the times with colours too glaring to be miftuken, 
with foreign tints which fhame the modeft fimplicity of nature, and difgue 
the genuine dignity of truth,’’ 


Refpecting the origin, progrefs, and effect of erroneous opinions 
on political fubjeéts, the following obfervations deferve the particular 
attention of thofe perfons, who {fuffer their notions on fuch fubjects 
to be formed without reflection, or to be derived from the {pecious and 
captivating addrefles of popular declaimers, 


‘« There are generally a fet of opinions floating loofe in the world, adopted 
without confideration, and uteered withont thought, which have been handed 
down in the fame form, from age to age, and received as eftablifhed maxiins 
by the unthinking, and the indolent. Many of thefe are fpecious fophifms, 
employed only by the eloquent orators of the day, as they fuited their ad- 
dreffes to the paflions of the populace, and favourcd their oppofition to fome 
exifting evil, or fome preponderating power. ‘Though unable to bear the teft 
of trict examination, they have never been refuted and expofed, merely be- 
caufe the preflure of no peculiar circumftances ‘has called for their refutation of 
expofure. Thefe maxims are eagerly feized by the conceited {matterers in 
knowledge, and the ardent {pirits of turbulence and faction. ‘They are mag- 
nffied into undeniable axioms, and felf-evident truths, They are expanded 
into gigantic fhape, and difplayed before the eyes of the people. ‘They are 
fharpened or rounded into weapons of attack, and this artillery is charged 
with every inflammable febftance which malice or ingenuity can furnifh. 
The watch-word of confpicacy is given out—the trumpet of fedition ia 
founded—and the enthufiaitic demagogues hurry their deluded followers inte 
battle with eitablifhed ufages and conftituted authorities, undifmayed, ‘hough 
the heftile forms of wifdom and experience are drawn out in array again{t 
them. If the ramparts of the fortrefs they attack are neglected or decayed— 
if the works are weakly defended, or difficult of defence, down falls the 
edifice with a mighty ruin, and fhakes the aftonifhed earth around, Bot if 
the venerable fabrick be conftructed of more durable materials, and its gar- 
rifon be vigilant and ardent in its defence, it frowns unhurt at the impotent 
attack, and bids defiance to all the ftorms which affail its ‘Yet not even in 
this cafe eafily gririegp though baffled in his firft attempts, the practifed 
enemy, perhaps, only changes his mode of warfare, and lays afide the open 
front of boltility for the fecret fap and the infidious mine,” 
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ahs . ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
The fecond chapter confifts of a moft valuable eflay on vi verty 


a fubjeét, which more than any other, has excited thi ‘Sy and 
bewildered the reafon, of mankind, | 
Whoever pays any attention to what is paifing on the political 
theatre, wili readily fubfcribe to the following remar} 
«© Were we to liiten to the declamatory argumen's of popular orators, we 
fhould be taught to believe that the eftalitimenr of Liberty alone was the 


proper end and defign of government. No other object is ever held up by 
them to admiration, no higher good is ever propofed for acquifition. ‘They 
are convinced that this mode of addrefs is the fureit paffport to the hearts of 
the people ; ani thes appeal is made fo frequently, and with fo much enthu- 
fiafm, that they fometimes argue themfelves into a perfuation of the rath of 
the doctrines which they have fo eloquently maintained, Burt, furely, it re- 
quires no very great portion of difcernment and reflection to difcover the falfe- 
hood of fuch an abitract pofition, and even be brought to wonder at its de. 
tected abfurdiiy,’”’ | 

This is one of thofe errors which have chiefly contributed to focial 
infelicity, and the author gives it a moft complete refutation. Lie 
admits that ** the trueend of government is the public good, or the 
eneral happinefs of the community.” But to produce that end, be 
ices that it muft operate by meins of reftraint—the very name of 
government, he cbferves, ** implies controul upon the actions of men.” 
It is, therefore, in its eflence, ** incompatible with the poll dion of 
abftract tbercy.” 

 Keitom, therefore, is the firft and mof effential quality of government, 
It is infty arable trom i's nature—it is government itfelf.’’—** Such alas ! 1s the’ 
wide extent of vier and folly, of ignorance and error, that jority of 
mankind muft be fubject to perpetual contion!. Toa fvfema ted. 
an vell adminiftered, this controsl operates fo infenubly, thar sc is fometimes 
overlooked, and fometimes attributed to (he power of human reafon over hu- 
man condact; butalrer thefyftem, abo ith the governmenc ; and the necefliry 
fos exterior reftrain: becomes dreadfully apparent. All wife and good men, 
therefore, look up to government with an eye of reverence and awe. ‘They 
con ider it in fome refpects as a facred fubject, and they fear rafhly to lay their 
hands on the ark Of venerable authority.” 

.The author then fhews, by a happy and beautiful mode of illuf- 
¢ration, that the power of controul, which is effentially inhercnt 
in government, is the real fource of true and falutary freedom, 

«* But if reitraint be thus requifite for man, and “bmillion be a duty in- 
cumbent upon hin, what becomes of the fair form of freedom, who lately 

refenied herfelf to our fight, artired in all her feducing graces, attra¢ied our 
hove and admiration, and claimed a precedence among the principles of go- 
vernment? Is not her image banifhed ? Is oc: ber nature annihilated by the 

refence of reftraint 2?) No, her ferene and virtuous power rifes from the midft 
of fetters with untncumbered dignity ; and converts the chains cf controul into 
the wreaths of ple fore: nay, paradoxical as it may appear, the freedom 
which conduces to happinefs regards reftraint as her parent, companion, < 
frien 
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fiend. If reftraint be direGed to the attainment of its proper objef, the 
public good, it will tay the hand of oppreflion, defeat the defigns of fraud, 
deftcoy the combinations of tyranny, and check the numerous evils of vice ; 
but will it not, in fo doing, give freedom of a¢tion, and fecurity of poffeflion, 
tothe juft, the peaceable, and the innocent ; and can fuch freedom be enjoyed 
without fach reitraint? The anfwer is obvious :-—Under the prote¢tion of a 
good government, the virtuous man walks through the prifon of the world 
upmoleited and unhurt ; but liberate the capiives of vice, and he would be 
affaulies, p cred, and abuled.’ 

® Liberty cien, in the tril place, mutt be confidered as the confequence of 
relraint. General Liberty is the efoct of reltraint upon every individual ; 
particular liberty ts the confeqaence of general rettraint : it looks up to govern- 
ment as its author, to law as its guardian. Independent of a fyftem of Law, 
the Liberty of a nation is an empty found.” 

The remaining par’ of this work contains two chapters; one on 
Democracy, andthe other on the Party Denominations of Whig and 
Tory, both of which we fhould be happy to notice more particularly, 
Jur we hope we have jaiu cnough to give our readers a general idea of 
the mer:t and utility of the publication, and to induce them to give it 
anattentive perufal. The itile is clear, nervous, and correct. We 
obferve with great pleafure, that the author has it in contemplation to 
proceed {urther ** in the execution of his plan.” 





A Praétical Improvement of the Divine Counfel and Conduét ; attempted 
‘in a Sermon, eccafioned by the Deceafe of William Cowper, E/q- 
reached at Olney, 1th May, 1800. bby Samuel Greatheed. 8vo. 
Pr. 47- 4s. Newport Pagnel. Wakefield, Williams. Lon- 


don. 


T is impofible for us to defcribe the mingled fenfations of pain 
and pleature, difouft and fatistaction, which the perufal of this 
difcourfe excited in us. As a compofition, it has all the defeéts 
which might be expected in an extempore sarangue, ‘delivered before 
an independent congregation, by the Lord knows who, educated and 
ordained the Lord tuows where. It is, by turns, pious, awful, ridie 
culous, fenlible, filly, elevated, colloquial, vulgar. Our feelings 
have neverthelefs been greatly interefted by it, fince it contains many 
melanclroly traits of character 1p an eminent writer, who was not al- 
together unknown to us, the author of the Tafk. The biographical 
pirt, therefore, of the fermon we will give to our readers, as briefly as 
may be; interfperfing facts and obfervations, which we are able to 
furnifh from our own knowledge and recollection, We begin our 
extracts in p. 10. at the commencement of a paflage for which we 
muft jufpect that the author is indebted to a pen more able than his 
own. If we do him wrong, we can only fay, in reproof of his general 

Reglivence, O fi fic omnia. But to Mr. Cowper, 
“ Born of amiable and refpeflable parents, of noble affinity, and con- 
betied with perfons of great wor/d/y influence, his advancement in saline 
uence 
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affluence and honour feemed to demand no extraordinary mental endow. 
ments. Huis opening genius, however, difcovered a capacity tor elegant 
Jiterature ; and he enjoyed the beit advantages for improvement. With 
uncommon abilities, he poffeifed a moft amiable temper ; and he became not 
only the darling of his relations, but beloved and admired by his aifociates 
in education; fome of whom, with inferior prolpetts, have fince mien to 
diftinguifhed reputation, and even to the higheft profeflional rank !” 


Allufion is here ¢vidently made to the intimacy which fubfifted 
through life between Mr. Cowper and Lord Thurlow. To the peer, 
we believe the poct to have been principally indebted for the royal 
penfion beftowed on him fome time previous to his death. In the 
fuccefs of his ingenious friend, we know that the Chancellor felt him- 
felf peculiarly interefted ; and tt is a circumftance which ought to be 
recorded, that while the tranflation of Homer was going forward, he 
could relax from the feverities of office, to communicate to his poe- 
tical correfpondent his private remarks as a man of reading and 
taite. 

“ But the towering hopes which were naturally built on fo flattering a 
ground, were undermined at an early period. From childhood, during 
which he loft a much-loved parent, his {pirits were always very tender, 
and often greatly dejected. His natural difhdence and depreffion of mind 
we're inercaled to a molt diftrefling degree, by the turbulence of his elder 
comrades, at the molt celebrated ,ublic {chool in the kingdom !” 

Mr. Cowper was bred at Weftmintter fchool. 

When (at mature age) he was appointed to a lucrative and honourable 
fituation in the law, he fhrunk, with the gueateft terror, from the appearance 
which it required him to make before the Upper Houle of Parliament. 
Several atlecting circumftances concurred to increafe the agony of his mind, 
while revolving the con{equences of relinquifhing the poft to which he ha 
been nominated,” 

Mr. Cowper was one of the /hyc/f of mankind ; yet was he deftined, 
by want of prop r feeling and difcernment on the part of his friends, 
to fll a confpicuous poft in the Houfe of Lords. A blunder of the 
fame kind was committed, by the admirers of Mr. Addifon, when he 
was appointed one of the Secretaries of State. Mr. Cowper (as we 
have heard the ftory) when the office, to the reverfion of which he 
was to fucceed, became vacant, fecreted himfelf, and was no where to 
be found. When the office was filled, he again made his appearance 5 
but with a bofom in which there was no peace, becaufe he had {pons 
taneoufly deprived himfelf of an independent fituation in life, at 4 
time when it was his wifh to have made the object of his attachment 
happy, by an offer of marriage. Such is the tale of his incipient 
fufferings, as it has been related to us. Under fuch impreffions, 

‘* Tle wifhed for madnefs, as the only apparent means by which his per- 
plexity and diftrefs could be terminated. A defperation, of which few 
among mankind can form a iuitable conception, but which it may be hoped 
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many will regard with tender pity, drove him to attempt felf-murder! 
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Our readers will recoil with aftonifhment. Their pity they cer- 
tainly will not refufe to the devoted fufferer. Nor will they feel lefs 
honelt indignation than ourfelves, that a man of feelings to exquifite, 
whofe nerves were more tender dene the fibres cf the moft delicate 
mimoja, fhould have been fo inconfiderately expofed to pain, by thofe 
who ought to have guarded his highly fenfitive conftitution from in- 
jury, } inftead of having ambitioufly expofed it to the touch of rude- 
nels. Lo this fool: th circumftance alone, fhall we ever afcribe the 
greater part of that infelicity, under which the unfortunate poet la- 
houred to the lateit hour of his life. 

¢ The manner of his prefervation in life, or rather of his refloration to it, 
indicated an unulual interpotition of Providence. His friends no longer 
perlifted in u rging him to retain his office, Lt was refigned; and with it 
bis flattering : proipetts vanifhed, and his comnexions with the world dif. 
folved.”’ 

We know not the particulars of the attempt on his life, and 
how he was preferved from deftruction ; nor have we ever underitood 
thathe was in actual pofleffion of the place referved for him. If 
far other expectations were entertained by his friends, they feem not to 


have been fenfible, that the firft thing to be contidered in determining 


ayoung man’s future occupation and profedion, is the degree of fit- 
nef and capability with which nature has endowed him. It is in vain 
to refit obftacles which /he has placed in the way: expelles furcd, 
famen ufque recurret. The relatives of Mr. C. were obliged to prac- 
tife, at lait, that forbearance, which good fenfe ought to have taught 
them was requilite at firft: but, alas! how much mifchief was done, 
_ they would be perfuaded to defitt ! 

‘His manners were in general decent and amiable; and ‘he courfe of 
Shaker in which he indulged bimfelf being cujiomary with perfous in fimedar 


‘ / 


arcumfances, he remained intenfible of his {tate asa fenner, dc,”" 


What reader will not be difpofed to conclude, from this paflage 
that the manners of Mr. Cowper, which were i general decent al 
amiable, were ali /ometimes indecent and unamiable ? Who will not 
imagine, that he fuftered himfelf to be carried away by the vortex of 
di%ip pation and vice, with as much indifference as the gayelt libertine 
that ever lived? Yet does his biographer quaintly add, fome twenty 
pages afterwards : 

‘So ifany of you think, that becaufe Mr. Cowper was fo eminent a 
tin he muft have been a fir wner above others « : I tell YOU, 70, -46. l have 
geod ground to believe, that before our deceated friend was brought to a 
sat dge of the Gotpel, his conduét, inftead of being notorioufly “wicked, 
was generally inoffenfive and amahle. 1 have {till more reafon to be con- 

vin a, ta ince he profeffed the knowledge and love of Chrift, he never 


lowed hit nfelf in the prattice of any thing that he apprehended ' ta be contrary 
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0 the wil! of God. 
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It is incumbent on the preacher to explain this extemporancous ine 
Confiftency, 
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[le remained infenfible of his flate as a finner, till he was brought tg 
refleft upon the guilt of that action, by which he had nearly plunged hi 
iclf into endlets perdition. His mind was then, for the firft time, cons Inced 
of the evil of fin, as a tran{freflion af the law of God; and he was terrthed 
by the apprehention, that his late offence was unpardonable in its nature 
Inftead of finding relief from reading, everv book he opened, of whatever 
kind, feemed to him adapted to increafe his diftrefs ; which became fo pun. 
gent as to deprive him of his ufual reft, and to render his broken tlumbers 
equally miferable with his waking hours, Whilein this {tate, he was vilted 
by the late Rev. Martin Maan. 

In our impatience at the firft reading of this paflage, we uncharita- 
bly wifhed Mr. Martin Macan at the edd. But without configning 
him, in our more rational moments, to fo warm a climate, we fhall 
content ourfelves with pronounting his apparition, at thi. critica! no. 
ment, to have been a circuinftance the moft unfortunate. “The un- 
happy patient needed the affittance of a phyfician of the firft order; 
his malady was too complicated, and too deeply feated, to be removed 
by anempiric. Accordingly, we find that Mr. C. initead of | cing 
made better, is intlantane lly mi: nae wor’, by tac intervenion of 
this tophiftical, hypothetical, doating, poly zamous confeiior. 


“6 Tne following day he gain funk under the horrors o perarcion 5 and 
th i! dattraciu ne W hie hh he k had f ug asa paringe from the fear of man, now 
. ‘ ' +} awed 
feized him am.dlt his terrors of eternal j! idgment. A vein of felf-loathing 


yan through the whole of nis infanity ; and his ficulties were fo con np! letely 
Ceranged, that the attempt which he had fo lately deplored as an unpardon- 
able tranigreifion, now eppeared to him an indifpentible work of piety. He 
therefore repeated his aflault upon his own life.” 

Such were the healing effects of Mr. Madan’s reli gious medicine, 
Wecannot but impute to Aim this fecond sitempt of the poet on his 
own lifc, as we paputed the firft to his other friends: efpecially wen 
we are informed that the reafon Mr. C. urged for fuicide in this me 
ftance, was that the fooner it was acco mplifhed q, his future mifery 
qvould be the more tolerable! We doubt not that bell and damnation had 
been flafhed into the poet's face, after the manner of pazes 37 and 38 of 
the fermon before us. He w 2s allo probably inftructed, as in p. 455 
that ** whom God forekne w as heirs of eternal life, h c predefii na ted ‘tole 
contormed :” he was initi: ited into certain narrow notions of election 
and repudiation, which make the gate of heaven more ftrait and diff 
cult to the finner, than the needie’s eye to the camel, 

His purpole being again mercifully frufrated, he became at length fa- 
miliar with defpai:, and fuffered it to be alleviated by converfation with @ 
pious and humane phyfician at St. Alban’s, under whole care he hed hap- 
pily been placed, The comfort he enjoyed, induced him to pro.ong his 
ftay at St. Alban’s for twelve months etter his recovery. He then retired, 
firft to Huntingdon, and two or three years afterwards to this place [ Olney] 
in order to indulge, amid{t rural fcenes, thole religious pleaiures and occue 
pations which expenence had taught him to value, &c.” 

Here we reach a moit curieus period of our poct’s life; a period in 
which 
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which he appears to have connected himielf, without hefitation, with 
fectarics Of every yicnhdawnee ? with the author of the difcourle now 


before us, and with his venerable friend Mr. Newton, as he is ftiled. 
The latter wrote the preface prefixed to a late edition of Mr. Cow- 
per’s poems, which fits like a p re h of dowlas upon a robe of dawa, 
But we baften to exhibit our bard, as a feceder from the Church, in 


which we cannot doubt of his “he ins been brought up. 
“ At your {tated meetin; gs for prayer (woul 1 there were fuch in every 
with * i you have heard him, with benefit and del oht, seat forth hie 


re eas cee - | 

heart before God in earnelt wpe lion, with a devotion equally fin ple, 

fublime, and fervent; adapt ed te the unufual combination of elevated ve. 
. op ege ° ee! ] 

nius, exquilite fenfibility, and profound prety, that diftinguifhed bis mind, 


! : 1 : cateal . 
It was, I believe, only on fuch occahons as thele, that bis conit:cutional 


difidence wus felt by him asa burden, Gurl F this h why portion . his bole 
I have eard him fay, that W hen he expecieca 0 ai. l ne j d ! 22 Vvour UNnlle ; 
t 


prayers, his mind was greatly agi ited for fome hours preceding ; bat he ob 
. ad a) . . J i 1} ’ e ms { - { . . & , , 
erved, that his trepidation wholly fublided as foon as he began to speak in 
catia 10d ; 

radyé) é 


“2. 


We think our will not be applied amifs, if we fhed a {mall 
portion of it here. it fhall be accompanied with no remark.—With 
ablufh, and with a figh, we draw the vei! over thefe pardonable de- 
viations of a mind, which feems to have been fported wit! by every 
gale, till it had no more iteadinels than a feather. One little ance- 
dote, however, of the poet, we muft here communicate to our readers, 
which was for many years a riddle to us, till we were apprized of the 
non-conformity above-mentioned. A party of literati, among whom 
was Mr. Cow; er, an eminent writer of poctical epiltles, a celebrated 
Autho refs, and adivine of the Church of Enland, fpent a fhort time 
together in a country Vilage, The reverend divine was reguefted by 
the minifter of the place to give hima fermon. After much helita- 
tion, he at length coniented ; and prepared himfelf with all the nicety 
and care requilite eto render his difcourtfe t ler able to the critical ears 
of the ingenious party with which he was atiociated. Sunday morn- 
ing arriv ed, the bell f{ummoned to the church which was very near at 
hand, the divine made his motion to proceed. Not one of the Icarned 
junto manifefted the leaft inclination to follow him, till one of the 
~ rds politely offered to attend him to the church door. ‘Tothe church 
door he accordingly attended him, and then withdrew to the com- 
pany which he had left. in the mean time the fair writer proceeded 
with her novel, and Mr. Cowper took his wa/k. As this aneedote was 
related to us, fome years ago, by the reverend preacher himfelf, we 
can vouch for its authentici ty 

A third attack of infanity now overtook this unfortunate poet, 
We are told that he * conceived fome prefentiment of this fad reverfe 
ait drew near.’ 
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¢¢ His mind became immovably fixed. He cherifhed an unalterable nee. 
fuafhion, that the Lord, after having renewed him in holinets, had dooy ed 
him to everlafting perdition. He fuppofed himielf to be ihe only perlon 
that ever believed with the heart unto righteoufnels, and was notwith{tand. 
ing excluded from falvation, In ‘this {tate of mind, he cealed, not only 
from attendance upon public worfhip, but hikewile from every attempt at 
private p: ayer: apprehending that for Azm to implore mercy. would be Op. 
pofing the determinate counfel of God. Amidft thele cd lreadful ¢. » ptations, 
fuch was his unfhaken {ubmiffion to what he imagined to be the divine 
pieafure, that he was accuftomed to fay, * if holding up my finger would 
fave me from endlefs torments, I would not do it againft the will of God,” 
It was only at-feafons, when (racked by the immediate expectation of being 
plunged into everlafting milery) his mind became wholly diftracted, that 
he ever uttered a rebellious word againft that God of love, whom his he 
mentable delufion transformed into an implacable opprefior. Edis eflorts at 
felf-deftruction were repeatedly renewed ; but they were fiimulated bya 
ftrong impreffion that God hag commanded him to perpetrate this act; and 
he even fuppotled that his involuntary failure in the performance had in. 
curred the irrevocable vengeance of the Almighty! To this, ar id never to 
any other deficiency of obedience, have I heard him afcribe his im ginary 

exclufion frgm mercy. P. 21. 

“© TJ argued with him on the i impoflibility that God fhould command him 
to tranigrefs hisownlaw. He fupported his opinion by this plea ; ; that the 
force with whict 1 the impre (hon of fuch a duty had been made upon his 
mind, was equa! to that of any he had received from the truths of feri pture, 
He alleged, in his vindication, the e xample of Abraham, who hefitated not 
to put to death his beloved and only fon, at the command of God; and 
judging huntelf called in like manner to perform an extraordinary att of 
faith, he concluded that his failure was therefore an uz np yaralleled offence, 
beyond the reach of pardon. p. 43. 

“ Fle entered no piece of worfhip. When invited to do fo, he has faid, 
© Had I the univerte. I — give it to go with you; but I dare not do it 
again{t the will of God.” 36. 

© Wahituated tothe fe: fal expe€tation of judgement, it became by de- 
grees leis infupportable. He became acceflible to a few intimate friends in 
juccethon, who l.boured toc:vert his thoughts from the dreadful of ject that 
engrolied them, and to excite them to adtivity on other fubjects. bye 
originated mo{t of thole poe-ns, which, when publifhed, chartsed and {ur 
priled both the literary and the religious world.” pr. 21. 

In one of thefe moments wes produced that truiy laughable ballad, 
in which the poet has defcribed the ridiculous adventures of Fohn 
Gilpin. The Tafh all), as its title imports, was a labour impoled 
upon him by a lady, durin, z one of thefe periods. Of the latter we 
are able to report, that when +t was findhed, the poet was not aware 
of its exceilence, and little dre. med that it would become fo great 
a favourite with the world. He hed previoufly pubiifhed th c fi 
volume of his poems, whicis met vith no fuccefs, and et only % 
bring him into debt to his bookf'i:. Whe Tafk, thereiore, was 
offere! for publication, upon the eondivon that the Bookfeller fhould 


have aii the profits, and that Mr, C. fhould be excuied from pays 
the 
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the charges incurred by his firft volume. The 72/é was annexed to the 

ms already publifhed as a fecond volume ; and, by its fingular merit, 
very fhortly produced a rapid and extenfive fale of doth volumes. 
Confiderable profits muft confequently have arifen from the fale ; and 
yet we have been infermed, and we fear the tale 1s too true, that 
the poet was never one penny the richer for his Zaf&. The tranflation 
of Homer followed; and Mr. C. being now aware of the efteem in 
which his writings were held, offered it for fale. A fum was pro- 
pofed to him, from the reccipt of which he recoiled with indignation ; 
confidering it as a trifling and inadequate recompence of his labours. 
One thoufand pounds more were added to the offer, and the poct thought 
proper to acquicfee, 

“ After more than twelve years of uninterrupted defpair, fome tranfient 
changes of his mental fenfations admitted a gleam of hope. He prayed in 
private, as before his affliction. ‘hele lucid intervals were unhappily fo 
fhort, that he never refumed his attendance on public worfliip. ‘The moft 
tolerable days that he fpent, he has defcribed to me as begun with traces 
of horror. ‘The forenoon, being employed in compolition, became gradually 
lels diflyefling, Before dinner, he ulually walked two hours; and the air, 
the rural prolpeéts, and mutcular exercife, contributed to his farther relief. 
If at dinner, and during the afternoon, he had the company of an intimate 
friend or two, which was frequently the cafe during the laft ten years that 
he lived in this neighbourhood fat IVeflern Underwood, near Olney | 
— converlation feemed to aflord the principal alleviation to his bui- 
then.” 


Mr. Cowper was peculiarly well qualified by nature, to be an agree- 
able companion in a fmall circle. We have feen him dwell, with 
exquifite delight, on that delicate vein of humour, which gives fo high 
arelifh to the /pectators of Mr. Addifon. Nor is it flattery to fay, that 
be poflefied the fame kind of humour, in a degree not inferior to Mr, 
Addifon himfelf. With a low voice, and much apparent gravity and 
compoture, he was accuftomed repeatedly to furprife his hearers with 
obfervations, which not only proved him to be poflefled of knowledge 
and tafte, but evinced an extraordinary power of being ludicrous when- 
ever he pleafed : 

‘“ The evening was commonly employed in reading aloud to fome friend 
who refided with him.” 

We believe his chief companions were Mrs. Unwin and Lady 
Hefketh. Tothe former, who had for many years paid him great at- 
tention during his fufferings, he always confefled himfclf to be moitt 
affectionately attached, for her multitudinous kindnefles to him. She 
was a widow after the pattern of St. Paul, whofe delight was to re- 
lieve the afflifted. 

“ As night approached, his gloom of mind regularly increafed ; and 
when he went to his bed, it was not to reft, but to be again harrafled in 
flumber with the terrifying images of a bewildered fancy.” 

In this manner did the poet advance in years, and a tolerable ftate 
of mental as well as coporeal health {eemed to be eftablilhed ; when 
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San afeSting event revived his diffrefs in its full force, and plunged 
him again tuto iw raétion and defperation.’ Mrs. Unwin was attacked 
by the palty ; and, after lingering a long time, with faculties impaired 


, 
i Aid 


“a 
was at length reliev ved by ccath. Duri ne die period, — 
«he declined all mental and bodily exertion, and rejetted all attemprs 
at friendly contolation : nay, he comceived his tencereft friends to beret 
forined into conipirators again{l his welfare. Expetting every hour to be hig 


Jaft out of end! els torments, nothi ng but this hommble proivett could attra 
his notice for aninitant. Tle ref: Ved, day after day 
and imminent danger appeared of his {peedy departure. But his 
mortality was extended ; and means were unexpectedly afforded for his re 


his necenals Od 


moval to a diftant fituation, where he could remain undet the ( ual 
care ofan amiable young kiniman | the Rev. Mr. Johuiifon, of Kaft-] ham, 
in Norfolk]; who, with a tendernefs beyond the common limits or filial 
affettion, wanched of er the precious remnaut of his life. Much of pied 
without a probability of his reit ration. Elis intellectual powers lo 
much afle€ted, that he was only « spa ible of attendingto the m oft t fub. 
jets, even when willing to have his thoughts diverted from de!pair. Local 
advantages, however, the | folicitous attention of affectronate friends, ond the 
indefatigable afliduity of his only remaining companica, were at length 


yendered fo far uleful, ited he was enabled to retuime his literary occupa. 
tions; which were alw ays, when purfued, a pats mente though p 
leviation of his diftrets! 

“ During the laft year or two of his life, his health and his flate of mind 
appeared to ‘be as much rettored, as for any equal time at any pe! re) of his 
long atihétions, ‘Toward the clole of the pat winte: [the winter of 1499] 
he was, however, attacked by a bod ily diforder, which brought on a rept 
decay. His young friend and relation, convinced that he would va 
exchange a world of infirmity and iorrow for @ far more exceeding « nal 
weight of glory, repe: ie y endeavoured to cheer him with the pro{pect, an d 
to affure him of the appine! ‘'s that awa:ted him. Still he refuled to be 
comforted, | ‘O}! fare me, {pare me! you know, you fAnow itt falfe,’ 
was his only reply. he arly on the 25th of April, 1800, he fir} nto a 

; 
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ftate of appa rent infenhbility, which nught have been mi 
tranquil flumber, but that his eyes remained ‘half open. His breath was ree 

q * 
gular, though feeble; and his countenance and animal frame were pers 
fetily ferene. In this ftate he continued for twelve hours; and then ex- 
pired, without heaving his breath!” 

Thus terminated the miferable exiftence of this incomparab!e poet, 
in the /ixty-ninih year of his age. We always endeavoured, but in 
vain, to in{pire him with a eood opinion of his fervices in the caufe 
of virtue. And when we review his fad ftory as thus rei: ited, though 
we cannot greatly eftcem his chra ya we are prompt ed to exclaim 
with the blunt but affectionate old Admiral, who bewatled his departed 
wite, Lf fuch foiks are net received into heaven, God Almighty mujt fi 
Gione. 

‘There is a pertrait of the poet by Romney, and a private en- 
graving ; both of which are extreme! ylike him. We hope i will 
not be long, before the pu thlic are indulged with one or the other. 
thouch we deem it impofhb! > for the graver to convey all the ex- 

fi f his wild and; re hw lood fhotten 
preimben OF DIS Wlie ane piercing eye, which was ufually blood EOC 
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LeStures on Ecclefiaftcial Ffiay. By ithe late Duncan Campbell, 


¢ VY intend, fays Dr. Campbell, thatthe fi bject of the prefent and fome 


XK fucceeding leétures, fhali be the facred bifturv, the trl branch of 
the theoretic part of the theolegical courfe, which clams the ote n of 


the findent. This ts fub-divided into two parts: the fift cempret ends ihe 
events which preceded the ‘hrifuan ara; the feeond, thofe which fol- 
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] ohic! of the leQure which he bee'ns thus, and is the firft of 


the cx ft 9 is to ImMprois Upcn the minds ci th fluc Nts ide wupertance 
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of the | G PUY, prceky Ci that poricn oF it which record: the 
; 7 , . b xe . . 

vents prior to,and co-eval with, the Chrillien ara; ond then te point 


out the plan by which this important flucy may le molt cuccestuily 


! +" Ad 1 ee be al 2° eh D4 > or. ole ~~ * 
« nce wsmrortar ¢ { earned Piincipal cbieives, that niny 
of the articles of our fa fie 3 r 


‘ Thofe which relate to the creation, the fall, the delnee. the M. faic 


dil} nation, the promifis, the incarnation of the Miffiab, hi tite. hits 
death, his returrc@tion, his afcenfion, the defcent of the Hoty °j' | il- 
fion of the Apofiles, and the feveral purpofes. which, by thefe means, 


it pleated the Disine Providence t mete As therefore a contdc ratte 
poriton of the Cinithian faith confifis ia po. i hiftoric nature, it mutt 
be of cont pirence, for elucid iting thele, to be acy! 'with thote colla- 
feral events which happen to be connie: «cd with any of tac. by the cicume 
fiances of time and place.” 

He then fhews, in a very perfpicucus and fatisfaory monner, that 
this knowledge is of importance, n aly for the iluflracon of 
the Chriftian ce ctrine, but for its confirmation olfo ; {ince without it 
we cannot yudve of thofe means by which the Golp I wa propag ited 
by 2 few illiterate fithermen, in oppofition to the prejudices of the 
Jews, the power and-pride of the Romans, and the falie philolophy 
of the Grreeks. 

“ But it may be obje&ed, thatif all this Aiforicul Lyowledge were necef- 
fary to confirm our faith in the Gofpel, what wrantd'ha'the tafe of the bulk 
ind, who, by reafon of the time they muft employ in earning a 


ful iitence, have no leifture for fuch enquiries; and by reaton of the 
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education they have received, are not in a capacity of making them? 


To this objection he returns an aniwer, of which we requcft the 


Ste ‘ 's 
’ te : } Le trrce . ‘ narnnaliyv . , - 
reacer to weigh well the force, becaufe we fhall probably have occa- 


ion, curing the courfe of this review, to appeal to it as a fufficient 
: es ; yaar eh fy" 
ections urred againit iimidar inquiries ot little lefts 
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“Siu inquiries,” fays Dr. C impbell, ‘* are not ne cefliry to the man, who, 
1 oveh want of education and, of time, 1s mcupacitated tor making them. 
dheic very wants, which unfit him for the ftudy, are his great fecurity that 
he i have ne oceafion for it.” 
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To this we cordially affent, as well as to the arguments by which 
as learned author proves it to be the duty of every man of letters— 


To enter fo far at leatt into thefe inquiries as to be acquainted with 
Both fides of the queftion, and to be equitable judges between the tri tery 
and the enemies of the Golpel. ‘There is alfo an other reaion, which nought 
to determine thofe in particular who have the holy minitiry in view. :. is 
their bufinefs, and therefore in a {pec ial manner their duty, to be f 
nifhed, as» wh as poflible, for removing not only their own doubts but 
the doubts of other people. It is their province to fupport the weak, to 
confirm the doubting, and to reclaim the ftrayed. In fpiritual matters, 
efpecially, they ought to ferve as eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame ; 
and dreadful will be their guilt, if, by wilfully fhutting their eyes, they 
either miflead the blind themfelve s, or futfer them to be mitled by others.” 


Having thus evinced the importance of the ftudy of every kind of 

meres connected with the various di i{penfations of God to man, he 

@xt inquires into the manner in'which it may ke fuccefsfull ly ges ‘cut 
id. Previous to this inquiry he informs his audience, that it is mu this 
intention, on any branch of the theological fcience, to recommend to 
their perufal a multiplicity of books. For this part of his conduct he 
afhens four reafons, Ww hich are all ingenious and forcible ; but we fh 
extract only the third as containing perhaps the moft valuable ings 
t ons of the whole, 


* Young people,” fays Dr. Campbell, “ are too apt to imagine that learn- 
ing and reading are fynonymous, and that a man is alw ays the more leari d, 
the more he has read. Nothing can be a more egregious mifiake. —lood 
is neceflary for the fupport of the body, and without a competency 
of it we could not enjoy either vigour or health; but we fhould not 
fufpect him to be over ttecked with wiflons’ who fhould conclude from 
this conceflion, that the more a man eats, the more healthy and vigorous 
he muft be. We know, from experience, that when a certain pr oportion 
is exceeded, thote corporeal endowments, health and ftrength, are sates: 
ed by the very means, w hich, if ufed in moderation, would have increafed 
them. The fame thing exactly holds with reading, which is the food of the 
mind. The memory my be loade d and encumbered in the one « afe, as 
the ftomach is in the other; and, in either cafe, if we take more than we 

can digeit, it cam never turn to good ¢ xccount. ‘There have been inftances 
of fuc h beHuones librorum, fach book-gluttons, as very much refembled the 
Jean kine in Pharaoh's ition, which, when they hi id devoured the fat and 
well-favoured kine, were themfclves as lean and ill-favoured as before. It 
is indeed neceilary that we accutiom ourfelves to read: but it is likewife 
neceflary, and much more difficult, that we accuftom ourtfelves_ to refed?. 
There ought to be ftated times for both exercifas; but to the laf, parti- 
cularly, our beft endeavours onght frequently to be directed: and for this 
purpot:, | Know no better helps tian S be obliged, fometimes by conve 
fationy fometimes by compofing, to exprefs our fentiments on the fubject 
of which we read.” 
Thefe are judicious reflections, to which we hope every reader, and 
more gree | every yo th ful reader; ot our Mi ifcellany, will pay at- 


tention ; for they are applicable to all claies of literary men as well as 
to itudents of theology. 
Some 
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Some books, however, muit be read by him who w a acquire an 
hiftorical knowledze of the events more parucularly coinecled with 
God’s various difeonfations to man; and the frtt beok. which the 
profeil r recommends, is the Old Tettament. ‘That ts book may be 
read with the greater advantaze, he advifes it to be divided into pe- 


rrods or cpochs, and anabfcact of the hutory of each Cpa hto be 
a Mie tent nracecn baie eas 
written hy he {tu t belose proce as to the next. 


In periods, of which an account ts given by more than one of the in- 
{pired writers, it wall be proper to r ad he different accounts, aud to com- 
pac them together, before the ttudcni begins to compote his intended ab- 
firect.” 

Befides the Old Teflament, he recommends the attentive perufal 
of J soo in the orihinal, and makes fome very pertinent remarks 
onthe principles of that hiftoriany and the «rcdit which is due to him, 


When he afirined that ** the teva bouks o! he Miaccabcees are the only 


other ancient monuments of the tiantaéiions of the Jew th people, from 
the time of the re-bui Icing of the te Die under izra, to its final 
demolition,” he furely forgot the third ana fourth books of Macca- 
bees, which are both w ‘orthy of the jiu. ent’s perufal. The former 
of thee, which relates fome very intereiting tran:aétions of the Jews 
in kevpt during the reign of Pt lemy Philoperer, has always been 
held in the hi; heft vener: 1tion by the antient Ciuiftians, and is believ- 

edby the moft judicious prote dtant crit! cs to have been eurrtren before 
the firft book, and to be fuperior in authority tothe fecond*, “he 


\ Fe 


fourth book is valuable, chiefly | or the view which it exhibits 
of fewith philofophy, aficr a rie ‘lias intercourfe took place 
between that people and the Alexandrian Giceks ; and for the 
elegance with which it is compofedt. In the encominms betlowed 
upon the Old and New Te/lament connefled, by Pii'caux, we hearuly 
concur; it is one of the moft valuable hifttrical works in any 
Janguare., 

“The fubje& of the fecond le@ure is,” as the Door expreffes it, 
“ fome obiervations on the nature and utility of the Sacred Canon; to 
which he adds reflections tending to explain both the origin and character 
O! that fpecies of hifiory which is denominated ecclefiaitical.’ 


Concerning the feveral books, of which the Bih/c, or Canon, is compofed, 

‘A number of queftions naturally arife in the mind of the inquifitive ttu- 
ah Such are the following: Who were the writers and compilers, — 
at what perio ds, in what places, and on what occ afions, were the writin 

and compilations made? Whence arifes that authority they have fo gene- 
tally obtained ? Has this been an immediate or a gradual coniequence of 
their public ation ? Has the Chriftian world becn unanimousin Ui refpett 
in recard to ali tho‘e books, or has it been divide., as to all or any of 
them ? And if divided, what have been the mofi cogent arguments on the 
different fides? How, by whom, where, and when, wore thay colleéted 
ie 
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* Sce ifhop Wilfon’s Bible. 
t Vide Prilegomena Ed. Ton. 2. Septuagint; interp. Ed. Grave, 
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into one volume ?> What hath been their fate and reception oe > “What 
have been the mott remarkable editions and tranflations they have under. 
gone ? What the variations occafioned by thefe, and what es moti emis 
nent paraphr: ifes and commentaries they have given rife to? Such of the 
queries ds regat rds the origin of the Sacred Books, are chiefly cond a 
tor | to}c ontirming the truth of our religion; and fuch as regard their re- 
ception, good or bad, with all the cor Hequences it hath produced, are 
conducive for | to] illuttrating its do&trines. Vhofe who, as defenders of 
revelation, have entered the, litts with its adverfaries, more efpecially thofe 
who, like Stillingdeet, in the laft age, or Lardner in the prefent, have ap- 
plied themfelves to fupport the authority and in{piration of the Scripture 
did always confider themfelves as under a neceility of doing fomething for 
our fatisfactuion, in regard to the que ftions of the firft order. ‘Thofe, on 
the other hand, who have atlumell the character, not of the champions of 
religion, but of its socal oy commonly attach themfelves more tothe 
difcuflion of the queftions. of the fecoud order.’ 

Whilit the learned Lecturer admits that a great deal of information 
on thefe laft topics is to be found in the works of fome of our fcriptu- 
ral critics, he more particularly recommends to his audience Houb 
gents Prolegcmena, to the ditterent parts into which he has divided his 
Latin verfion of the Old Teftament ; the Prelegomena of Mill aiid 
Weittein to their editions of the New Teftament ; Father Simon’s 
Critical sry Of the Old and New Teitaments ; "and Michaclis’s 
» Leures to the facred books of the New Teftament. Of 
the ee a Houbigent and Simon he gives very judicious and ap 
propriate characters; but he ought to have recommended Ma rfh’s 3 
verlion of Michaclis in preference to the original ; for all the le: 
ig and | j udement of the tranflator, though both are great, are no more 
than fufhicient to counteract the pernicious influence of the author's 
fcepticifm. Weare rather furprized, that a philofopher, fuch as Dr. 
Campl yell, did not, for the fatisfaction of his ftudents with regard to 
the firtt fer of queries, recommend, befide stilling#lee t, and Lardner, 
the fecond chapter of the rm cond part of Hartley’s Obi vations on we 
‘The metaphylical follies of that author relpecting the vibrations and 

vibratiuncles of the brain, have prejudiced the feber part of mankind 
arainit his works in cen ral but letting r prejudice afide, his whole 
works are worth the reading, dl the c} hapter in part icular, to which 

we have referred, the ableft vindications of the divine autho- 
rity of the fcriptures that are any where to be found within fo narrow 
a compats, 

Krom the fubject of the facred canon our author proceeds, in t 
fame lecture, to the origin and character of Ecelefa/ical HE 
Previous to the incarnation of our Divine er: at the hi it ry of 
the Church of God was the hiftory of one Bn ypimwadl, Af e, firtt 
diftin 1S pte the name of the patriarch [frael, and afte swards Is by that 
of Judah one of his fons. In this part of the lecture we meet with 
foe radciias reflections on the nature of the Mofaic ceconomy, and 
the purpofes which it was intended to. ferve; but it is needleis to 
guote thefe, as they are to be found in various works which ra 
ong 
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Jong been in the hands of the public. Tlavine obferved that the 
Civil and Ecclehaftical Conititutions of the Jews were fo completely 
incorporated as to admit of no feparation, and that the former, if in 
idea they could be diftingutihed trom eaeh other, was fubordinate to 
the latter, he proves, 11 a very convincing manner, that the cafe 
muft be far otherwife in the nations profeiling the religion of Chrift. 


‘“ Now,’” fays he, *f was formed a community of the difciples of Jefus, 


5 ’ 

which was called his church, a word that denotes no more than /ocrety ot 
ajeme/y, and is fometimes uled ia the New ‘Teflament with evident analogy 
to the common uf, to figniiy the wl *community of Chriftians confidered 
as one body, of whi h \ r {| 15 devo! ited the h “ad, al d {) netimes Only aA 
puticular congregation of Ci Blane, , hn this gexeral fociety, founded tn 
the unity of thetr faith, their hope, their love, cemented, as it were, by a 
communion or joint participttion, as occahion olicred, in religious offices, in 
age mw baptifm, and in the commemoration of the fuflerings of their 
» prefer ved by a mott friends intercourfe, and by tre yuent i trutions, 

idinon rere repreofs whea necellary, and even by the exclufion of tho 

who had viol ited fuch po AST foe id folemn Cy HO CTC tS 5 in all thi 9 | {i 
there was nothing that inter 1 with the temporal powers. ‘They claimed 
no jurifdiftion over the perfon, the liberty, or the property of any man. 
And it they expe led our of U » % { 1k . : ( {4 ish ne th i! COlie 
ditions reeadt te thofe who had been e p) led, they @id in this only exer 
cle a right, wh; bh (it we may compare great things with finail, and heavenly 


OInNgsS with ¢ rth ly) Any Pprivale CaMPaAal Vy, like a knot of artifts 


peers, may freely exerctfe. fhe Chritians every where cnowledged 
sham f,.] ail = es ! Non 6 lL. ae » - - , Lice sf 
dvinfelves the fubjects o1 the State whether monarchical or republican, abfo- 


lute or free, under which they lived; entitled to the fame privileges with 
their fellow-fubjects, and bound as much as any to the obiervance of the 
laws of their country.—-bar irom being pertinacious aflertors of their perfon: al 
and private rights, they held it foe an invariable maxim, that. it as much 
better to /ut re wtone, than either to commit or a venge it.” 

We agree with Dr. Campbell, that this is ** the true footing on 
which the apoitolic church tood in relation to the feculai powers ;”” 
but we cannot aflent to every thing aflerted in this paragraph, and 
there is in it one expreffion, which we do not underftand. ‘he 
word éxnrysin fienifies indeed a fociety; but it docs not fignify an 
ajjembly, if by the word be meant a number of men met cafually or 
even by woluntary azreement among themfelves. Exadyoicy in its 
Original fenfe, denotes a felec? fociety a concio avocata, and mull 
therefore confift of members felected by fome perfon or perfons either 


oe 


authorifed or, at leatt, affuming authority, to make the {election., 
agg ph in the New Teflament, the word is ufed, not fome- 
times, but @ ry often, to fignify the whole community of Chriftians 
chafen cut of the world and put under the government of Chrift; but 

¢ know not what is mearit by this general fociety being cen nented by 
a communion or joint participation i in “baptifin: / ig is indeed true, that 
members can be admitted into this fociety only by baptifm; but by 
the very import of the word éxzAucix it is likewife true, beyond con- 
troverfy, that a fet of unbaptifed believers have no autherjty to con- 
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: ! here of this fociety by hantili P 
ftitute themfelves members of this fociety by beptifing one another 


and there is furcly no text of fcripture indicating it to be the duty of 
the difciples of Jcius to partake sotntly, as occafin offers, im baptijm, 


as it 1s unqueitionably their duty to partake jointly in what is here 
called “* the commemoration of thé iufferings of the Lord.” 

When our author fpeaks of the expulfion of members from the fo- 
ciety, and their re-adm.ffion into it, upon fatisfying certain condi- 
tions, he muft furely incan their expulfion from, and their re-adinif- 
fion into, fome particular church ; becaufe it is impoffible that the 
merits or demerits of individuals can be immediately judged of by the 
church univer(al; but when he compares this jurifdi¢tion of particu. 
Jar churches, to the jurifdiction, of any private company, of a knot 
of arti/ts or philsfophers, he is either deceiving himfelt or deceivin: 
reader, A man may bea philoiepher, and univerfally acknowledged 
as fuch, though he be a member of no philofophical /sciety; but no 
man can be a Chriftian, or would have been acknowledged as 
fuch, in the apoftolic age, who is a member of a particular church ; 
for we are exprefsly enjoined ** not to forfake the allembling of our- 
{elves together as the manner of fome is ; but to remember them who 
have the ru/e over us, who have f{poken unto as the word of God; 
to obey them, and fubmit ourfelves; for they watch for cur fouls, as 
they that mult give account.”* Hence, in the opinion of St. Cy- 
prian, ‘* he cannot have God for his father, who has not the church 
for his mother.’’+ 

A man may be expelled from one philofophical fociety without 
lofing any of the privileges of another; from the Royal Society of 
London for inftance, and yet continue a fellow of the Royal Society 
of Fdmburgh. Nay, we believe it would not be difficult, to give 
inftances of men being admitted into fome of the Scotch Univerlities, 
and even obtaining decrees in thofe univerfities, though they were 
known to have been previoufly expeiled from the Univerfities of Eng- 
Jand ; but whoever was expelled, in the apoftolic age, from one partt- 
cular church (we enquire not at prefent whether that church was 
Congregational, clafical, or diocefan) found himfelf expelled from 
all particular churches, or, in other words, excommunicated by the 
church aniverfal, “Vhat fuch was the practice of the primitive church 
1s known to every man who has looked into the earlieft Chriftian re- 
cords fand that it was a practice founded on divine authority, !s 
evident from our blefled Lord’s giving to the Apottles ** the keys ot 
the kingdom of heaven, declaring that whatfoever they thould bind on 
earth, fhould be bound in heaven; and that whatfoever they fhould 
loofe on earth, fhould be loofened in heaven.” That power is, 5Y 
thofe words, given ro the church to expel unworthy members, and 
to re-admit them on their reformation, is acknowledged by Di. 
Campbell himfelf, and can indeed be denied by no man who attends 
to rhe context; but the kinzdom of heaven certainly means tne 
siniverfal churchand not a particalar congregation, and therefore the 
expreifion, ** Whatfoever ye fhal! bind on earth, fhall be bound in 
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' 
heaven,” can imply nothing lefs than that the canonical expulfion 
from one church is attended with exclufion from all churches. This 
is farther evident from the words immediately preceding, in which at 
is faid, that, if the offending cetiad * neoleét to hear the church 
(or as Dr. Campell choofes to tranflate ry; exxdyziag the congregation) 
“Jet him be unto thee as a heathen man and : publican ; ” but if 
expulfion from one particular church did not imply exclutfion from all 
churches, the expelled brother courte not have been treated 9s a heathen- 
man and a publican; fince we are here told, and told truly, that 
“the general fociety, found ed in the unity of their faith, their hope, 
their dove, and cemented by a joint participation, as occafion offered, 
in religious offices, &c. was pref. “rved bya mo/ft friendly intercour fe, &c. 

soe perEnc son of the Chriftian church, therefore, was not, in the 
apoftolic age, like that of a knot of artilts or philofophers ; and the 
ingenious Leéturer, in enumerating the bonds by which that 
church was kept tovether as one body, ihould have added to thofe, 
which he has very fairly given, agreement in difcipline admin itered by 
perfons in each church (no matter at aga of what conititution) 
whom the members of that church were by the exprefs command of 
the Apoftle enjoined to ** ofey as thofe who watched for their fouls.’ 

As De. Campbell ma kes a k ind of apology for comparing the ju- 
rifdigtion of the apoftolic church to that of a private company, or 
knot of artifts, we fhould not have taken fuch pains to fhow that 
the comparifon will not hold, had his object been, by a fair indu. 
tion of facts, to difcover truth wherever fhe might be found, Bit 
“4 expreisly fays, that the enquiry, which he thus prefaces, ‘* may 

lead to the d, tcelon of the | latent {prings, whence originally lowed that 
amazing torrent of corrupt wy which, in procefs of time, our moft 
amiable religion has ae fo m ferably defaced,” thus taking for 
granted, at the commencement of a courle of ecclefiaftical hiftory, a 

fact, the reality of which that courfe alone can afcertain. W hether 
our relizion has been miferably defaced fhould have been confidered as 
whally unknown; for fuch is the influence of a popular profeflor on the 
<s% of his pupils, that his aflertions will always be admitted as 
proofs. Itis therefore neceflary, when a man of uncommon inge- 

ul ey thus prejudges a caule, to point out the fallacy of every prine- 
ciple from which he reafons; for if the principles be adnytred, a 

matter of logic will find no difficulty in eftablifhing his conclufion, 
whatever it may be. 

(To be continued. ) 
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Gleanings in England, defcriptive of the Countenance, Mind, and Cha- 
a Per of the Country. By Mr, Pratt. Vol. Il. 8vo. Pp. 624. 
Longman and Rees. 1801. 


| ‘HITS volume is dedicated to the Marquis of Lanfdown. ‘If I had the 
felicity ( (fays Mr. Pratt) to grace my firft volume with the name of a 


Moura, it is with no lefs pleafure I prefix that of a Lanspown to the fe- 
4 cond 
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; — 6: 
cond.’’—** Should fortune again put it in your power, my Lord, to he ix, 
ftrumental in compolng, at this tren ndous hour, ths rin Lilere ) 
. . . c j a : ed ' ‘ 
Fiurepe, and, co yp tue «ation of human blood, which has flos {> long, 
fo protuiety, and oo to lite purpoie——.rom your uniform < mauct, 
. ' ' 1 

ana enlightened politician, it mut be ; grateful to your own nund, it 

t Ihe . : en Pf ae , 

i ') PLOTR0 > Wi 9 i ‘ * Ab Label’ sutary ©: 

NOULN OUF pOlriCal oF MiSs COwicid not €Xactiy with . 

Pratt “5 yet Wwe cannot W bit t\Waw t ke Vucrd Us appiaule Ve dbsarvad \V & 


think due to his elecant degic ition. 


In examining the work, we 1h |! proceed with as litt 


ttle ceremon, 
he fi 


We begun, = After having expatiated fo largely on the former vol ine, 
. ’ . ” © . + . 
we contidered a formal or reeular crit que on the pretent, as unncccl. 
: \7 1} , sa@iin a ? f ; 
fary. We thal! concent ourlelves with a few defultory remark , 
‘ . ~ ’ . ad j , 
In the fits _. avery oda cnaricter, at Cromer, is reprefented 
With a vorcat deal of humour; and, we doubt not. to the life , TO! we 


P 
were oc. we!] albania dwith a fimilar charaéter. The Norio! plan 
of going Sta mighdouring,” acuri us fyftem wf vifiing, is well decribed, 
(i etier I] ‘Ve were pleatce with Sybilla’s poetry; it flows from 
the heart. (Leis IL) Iie letters on Quacks and Quackery (LV, 
V, VI, Vii, VIII, IX) are to us the leaft agreeable in the vo- 
Jui ie. They contain, it ts true, fome g¢ ‘ood fatire ; bute in a fhort 
chapter of the fp ritual Wurxotte, we have the eflence of the: all. 
Sybiila’s ** Snowdrop” (Letter X) is not equally ha | 
f< - er ftanzas.—The * Poiitical Reflections” have ro king, 
- ALl)— | he jines ** to a Friend” ‘Lett. Xii.) are the zenuine 
Ca 1 of fenfibitity That Enotifh charities are ** a Glo y of our 
Tile” is a truth, to which every 5) ton will affent wi 
fure. And we were much inteveficd ia the perul, ihof the AliI.ch | ct- 
ter on this fubject. The ftanzas to ‘ Sufpenfe” (improperly called 
a jJannet) at the end of the X1Vth Lette r, we {hai tranfc ibe, 
«© What art thou, dubtous power, that to the earth 
Now inks the fadden’d he art, are w litts it high, 


At once of human and of heavenly birth; 
lortal, thy fire, | thy mot ned oi the iky, 


a 


» icra p hy Hi pe thro field »% of aif, 


D r DOTHEe 
. _ 
defpatr ? 


r plung ‘din cavern ’ by the hel 
ve now thy double fway divid 
” Thy tyrannizing poize *twixt good and iil; 
Yet eqvai both to rob the mind of ret, 
As each alternate works thy torturing will: 
O then to certain jov, or certain griet 
he balance tora, and give my foul relief! 
‘¢ Give me the worft to hear, or beft to know: 
r! tread delav unfi‘s that foul to bear 
Wi hi . n ca tortute he rh W loads ot woe : 


| 
es my breatt, 


Ane) blits deferr’d mult mix corrodine care. 
cr , ih 


ry ' 
Too iate th > Ju) ! MIO. er ray > il, 
When flower-worins teed upon the Roie’s heart.’ 
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We are not amonz thofe who would infinuate, that Mr. Pratt's 
politics, cont din Letters XV, AVI, XVII are introduce ‘it with 
the view of fwellie the velume. Venerating with him, ** our good 

+ ’ ] Py ’ ’ 1’ *? = y ' : i 7 
old Caftie on the Eneliah Rock,” we give the Gleaner credit for 
“olorying in the name of 5riton.”” We contidered with pleafure 
amidit the Ruins of Catthe-Acre --( Lett. XVEI.) The Leeends of 
Thetford are amufing (Lett. XIX. XX) Letter XXTP. Juft Obfer- 


ait tiie 
yations on OF . i, I CtUions,. Letter ANAL. Haymak n',; l{arvett- 


ing, &c. Xe. happ ly \clineated. Letters XXIII, XXIV. Excel- 
lent Remarks on the vrelent Scarcity. The conduct ot the Avarus- 
doricola deferves all Mr. Pratt’s centure. His abominable creedinefs 
and rapacity ought, furcly, to be checked by the tn egiflature. The 
expediency of a corn-rent, (not a maxtmuni) mirdt, perhaps, be worth 
confideration. Letter. XXV.  Leeends of Bu ry-St.-E dmunds 

Letter XXVJI. "Defence of our Attachment to favourite Animals. 
Letter XXVIII. Newmarket; Horfe-racing ; Cock-fighting ; Bull- 
baiting. Here are fome liv ‘_ di fcriptions in our Author’s belt man- 
ner, Letters XXVIEI—-XXX. Detcriptions of Camb: idve and 


\ 

Oxford. Letter XXXI. A very good one; correct, elegant, in all 
that re! ites to Lord wx an. Letter XXXATI. Sketches of the Hit- 
tory of ; County, ¢ ) f Huntingdon, Letters XXXII, XXXIV, 
XXXV. “Homeielt c Fi eclings. Sacred Gle: aning Os, The \ illage of 
Woodhurit. Here the olut me concludes in a {ty Je and manner cha- 
racteriitic of the poet ut ‘“Sympatuy.” As a {pecimen of this 
performance, we fliall extract a pailage or two from the thirty-third 
Letter: 


“ A thoufand emotions, my friend, attach me to St. Ives (in Hunting. 


, 
donfhire. it is my birth-pleece: and, returning to my native hearth— 
for I write in the houfe where I was born—I feel at this moment, every line, 
every fyll. of that exquifite picture of a poet’s fenfibility, which, as it 
has been fomewhere expreifed, 18 a combination of the moit pleafing ideas 
that calls the memory beck through the fubule maze of pafling events, to the 
price from whence we derive our exiftence, and there fixes it with a partial, 
and | tng tendernefs on fcenes of juvenile pleafure.’’—* With what fince- 
rity dui T renew my intimacy with feveral old ftubbed trees, leading from 
the houfe to the f-hool. 'Thefe, [I had been in the habit of fecing twice a 
ty, and under evesy impreflion which the varieties of youth can take. Were 
a timber-merchant, or even a common carpenter ; or, indeed, moit men of 
buiinefg, to look at them, while I thus defcribe, they would think I in- 
tended every word sronically 1’’—** And then the garden oppofite my natal 
masuon—the old and unaltered part of a farmhoufe—the very railing before 


the door, and the dil ipidated wall of brick, which remains the fence of the 
farm-garden ; the wall ot mud, likewife, gapped and tottered as it now 1s; 
with its ftubble roof, and the we a remembered barn adjoining with its roof 
of thatch, the very mofs of which came into my recollection !’’—** Thefe are 
all objects of ancient amity; and ith le very fight of them rewives a variety of 
tircumftances inter ting ie thought ; and excites the § Local Attachment,” 


. {yw eetly painted in the poein under chat title,’? 
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« * * » * * * = 
Has been the pleafure that cur grief repays ; 
When drinking every y gall from kindred earth 

As redolent ot youth’s retrefling days 

Fancy the wonders of her heart ° difplays ; 

And o’ereach + jee we in ablence mourn’d, 
Shedding the richncfs of her fairy rays, 

Bids e’en " e littl hedocrow that we fe orn’d, 

Rifein a mellow light by fome new charm adorn’d.” 

& a ¥ ; ae * x x 


ghts, and in his own beautiful language 
ould not more exactly have painted my 
Gruation and fenfations. And it is {weet to me to know, ‘that we muft both 
have tele and oes rhe alilee uncer fimilar circumftances. It juttifies one’s felf. 
fove, which is often a very virtuous affection, to trace a refemblance of one’s 
own mind and faney in that o! nother, who has given proof of a tender dif. 
pofition : ic may truly be called meeting with a cong ‘nial fp! irit.’’—** That 
thefe feelings will be aly wet rltood by thofe in whom the but te orthe 
plcafure of the world has not extinguifhed fenfibility, is the remark of a ven 
le git mind. ‘There is a filent chronicle -of pait hours in the bnacoains 
thing samidit which they have been fpent, that gives us back the affections 
dhe rez rrets, the fentiments ef our fore r days; “that gives back their iovs 
w ithour t u wile, their griets without poignancy ; and produces, equally from 
both, ‘a penfive ple dure which men who have retired from the world, or 
whom particular circumttances have fome what eflranged from it, willbe pecu- 
—o tond of indulging.”’— There is a certain attachment to place and 
t! » by which the town, the honfe, the room in which we live, have a 
povensGad. 3 ofluence over us. He mult be a very dull, or a very diflipated 
nan, who, after a month’s abfence can optn his own door without emotio: " 
eventhough he has no relation or friend to welcome him within.’’-—* It ha: 
heen obferved, that this attachment to inanimate objects, difcovering itfelf i in 
a fort of filent converfe with an old accuftomed chair, for inftance, or bed, or 
any other piece of furniture to which we have been long ufed, is character- 
tically Bruifh, But the ‘ Sirmio” of Catullus feems to prove, that the old 
ro had hearts to feel the fame domettic fy mpathies.”’ 


«¢ Had the bard feen my very thou 
thus honoured or " rin expreffion, he 


‘© Catullus faw, once more, the lucid tide, 
Around the green banks of his Sirmio roll, 

And hail’d his tranquil home now dim-deferied 3 
Happy at length, his labours laid afide, 

And his oliv‘d ifland to repofe ! 

*¢ Flere » on my old couch,’ (the mafter cried) 

Shail IT difmifs a train of waketul woes; 

Here, in delicious fleep, my heavy eyelids clofe.”’ 


We cannot, in juftice to Mr. Pratt, conclude this article withou 
congratulat ing him, as we molt fincerely do, on his fuccefs in cor- 
recting r various errors, which we had conceived to be attached to his 
literary character, We are happy to find, that we were, in fome de- 
gree, miftaken, We here perceive no unbecoming badinage; n no 


improper levity. We have no freaks or grimaces, exhibited a en- 
lye 
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liven dul!nefs ; no fentimenta! jargon ; no unnatural defcription. 
Both fentiment aid the language are eafy and graceful. On the 
whole, recommend the work be'cre us, as one of the moft ufeful 
of Mr. Pratt’ s productions; and not the left entertainine. It is 
true, there are fome exubcrances; but it is very difficulc to check, at 


all times, a too luxuriant fancy 


re et 


An Enquiry into the N’ sty, 7 4 bd bs vice, nd P ra) yf a Commutation 
ch Lithes. = Merean Cove, L. CB. Preb ndary of Heretord, 
and Reftor of FEaton-Bithop, Herefordthire. 8vo, Pr. 122. 


Bvinsvens. 1800. 

UR readers are not now to be told, that the fubje& of this in- 

guiry has long engaged our molt ecarnelt and projound atten- 
tion; nor are they yet to learn, that our cflorts have been {trenuoufly 
direéted to ftem the tide of popular clameur, popular error, and po- 
pular invective, on a topic on which i ignorance and malevolence feem 
to have joined hand in hand, in order to it npole on the thon; ghilefs, 
and to ftimulate the difatleted. We premife thus much, mc “rely to 
fhew, that the opinion which we have formed on the tract betore us 
is net the rafh and haity decifion of prejudice, but the cool refult of 
deliberate inveftigation, the well-weighed fentence of impartial judg- 
ment. We have one word more to fay on a topic which we confider 
as one of infinite importance. Unfa/bisnable as our notions may be 
deemed, incompat ible as they may appear with the mof approved 
maxims of modern liberality, we fhall ever be ready to defend tithes 
on the ground of their dvne right, as we are to detend government 
on the ground of its divine Origin 5 though both of them may be 
fuceefstully detendedt on grounds much more congenial with the {pirit 
of the age. Notwithitanding the arch fneer of the philofophilt, the 
fardonic grin of the diflenter, and the contein procus ribaldry of the 
man of reafon, we fear not to declare, that the divine right or divine 
Origin of any tertnereie is with us an additional motive to afford it 
proteciion and fupport; and ih at fuch an inftitution has ftronger 
hold on our feelings, Reon er claims on our dui y, 1! han any which is 
founded on ri: ghts, orw hicty can be traced to an or! yin, merely human. 
We thall, no doubt, be cenfured for this oratuitons declaration; but, 
before we are condemned, we fhall beg to be und: riteod; nor will 
fich requeft be deemed either unneceffary or unreatouable by thofe 
who have clofely watched the current of human affairs, during the 
latt few years, and who, of courfe, have fven, in fome important 
pc Nts of re ‘ligion and politic §, deciiion p! ‘code conviction, and con- 


demnation under anding. 
Mr. Cove has evidently fludied his fubjeét with the attention which 


its confequence imperioufly claimed from him. ‘Whe fcope of his 


argument wy be clearly comprehended from the following fhort 
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. On no fubje@t, perhaps, have more erroneous notions been more in. 
avn rieully circulated, or more halluly believed, than on the etleét of | 
on Agriculture ; nor has any fubject, pothbly ly, been more wilfully pre 
fented, or more generally m1! inder{tood., An inguiry, therefore, into the 
operation of Tities upon A triculture, is absolutely requilite; and it is pre. 
fumed, that im the profecution of it, fufhcient evidence will arife to thew, 
that ne ith ‘yr the rights of tne tithe-} der , nor they eeneral conduct i 
exercife of thofe rights, are. or have been, unfriendly to agriecult | pur- 


fiaits : that no immediate inte 


( l-occupicr, nor future pruden- 
tial intereft of the land proprietor, can { néiion an alteration in the preient 
rin of tithes ; wid Liat an ave bra mor commutation of them 
eon the princi i} es Of fneceiity, | ju tice,’ Ol ps licy.”” 

The proofs less ich he adduces in fi ipport of this fundamental pofi- 
tion are fuch as may be caviiled at, but can neither be deftreyed nor 
invalidated ; they are full, cogent, and conclufive. 
plan for the fale of the tithes, and for conf ny rendering the 
clergy penfioners ot the {tate, a plan fo ftronely and fo jut tly depre- 
cated by the late Mr. Burke, in his admirabie refleQions on the 
French revolution, a plan which, we are bold to fay, even the boatted 
omnipotence of ;parliament is as } to enforce, as it is 
convert ail the landed e{tates of the fine ded prop rty, 
the author extracts the following pointed remarks from a contem- 
porary writcr. 


Speaking of a 


mpetent 


country into 2 


To convert the flipend of the clergy to a m oney-payment, and vi 
‘aa profligate and unprin- 

hor of the project is every 

day finking into contempt ; and it is unnecellary to warn my country 
avain{t the dangers hd afingle individual, more diftinguifbed by low cun- 
ung than profoun id to thie 

fotidity of yadgment—more by perinels of pl aufibility than found reafoning 

and extenfive mformation.*” 


Of the facrednefs of this (peci ies of property, on which we have fo 
often and fo ftron gly infifted, it is moft truly obferved— 


their property in the funds, is the wickcdelt 
‘ , . ' . . ‘ 
ciplec mind ever ferioufly conceived. The aut 


know ledge—! y pli. bitity bent of imtere{t than 


‘¢ The clergy, and the lay-impropriators derivatively from them, held 
their tithes by a more ancient and indefeafible title, than attaches, perhaps, 


’ ’ ) } 
to any other landed property in the kingcom 3;-—a ttic 


nized by tl : laws ane conittitution. fan 


Invariably recov. 
Ctioned at the important vera of out 
eivil ibe: ty by Mag a Ciharta, which declares ‘the Church of England to be 
free, and that fhe th rT have all her rights and liberties inviolable,’ and molt 
exprelsly met ine at the eflablifhment of our ecclefiaftical liberty by the 
aft of the e7th of Henry VIII. which declares £ tithes to be due unto Ged 
aad Holy Church.” 

‘The gradual decreafe of our exportation of .corn, and the confe- 
quent gradual augmentation of our import of it, our author imputes 
to four grand c aufes; the increafe of population; the ufe of an 
enormous multitude of horfes; the extended confumption of malt 
liquor ; and the cuitom adopted of late years by the lower clatles of 


*« Thoughts on Non-: &c. Pp. 30. 


san! 
pe op Cy 


eidence, Tithes, Inclofures,”’ 
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people, of eating wheaten bread only. To which he adds fevera 
fubordinate caules, all of which contribute, in a greater or lefs degree, 
to promot > the fame ¢ id. But he has alio proved, that if the ullage 
of corn had not increafed with our population, our imports mult have 
been juft double what they have been. 

Mr Cove agrees with us, In our opinion of the r t labours of 


Board of Agriculture; he quotes fome of our | be rvations on 
ey and adds fome juit remarks of his own; fome of which we 
fhall felect. 


- - * - , - . —~ e* 
“In the formation of the firf fketches of the County Agricultural Reports, 


es 


drawn up tor the ufe of, and difperfed by the Board of, Agriculture, the { evetal 
furveyors were lett at liberty to note down fu Information and remarks on 
1? 1 re . . . 5 Aten — oa } i , 

ai relevant fubjects, as were dictated by their Knowled ry JUG nt, 
fervation ; but in ~ e improved Reports of each County, aiready or hereafte: 


' » | q° = , - ‘ . . 
to oe repudi ll hed, th are confined to an expreis form of con pllanion, and are 
Sb : = - . . , » gimeent . ar | 
ovliced fo give opini Ol Updo! mecrs WH they miont WV Y tO aVOIC, OF 

hs ink. Gen ne nie Sec. oe fo Aves 4 
uM 1 WilhitCh Tney ryi¢ bik 4 ) bia al Cia trip ‘ht {0 dec i . 
‘ 


uUchnce 


thofe firft iketches of the Enoith and Welsh counties, are compelled to uppro- 
‘ ; 
. , , tiha . f, : . 4 ‘ sry\e at , ra 
priate a chapter to the « n of tithes, it not abfolutely to point them 
out as an obltacle to acer lftural iumprovements 3 thor oi) ticle writers had 
. . * . = 9 n ‘ . 
originally either declined n yy them, tohtly notice m, andin 
° . . - . . . . . ‘ 
jome LUutaACces {pol REN IN Tavoorat le forms OF CiNCeN ye rs in CIM TAL. And 
, Le fama t! P By call, : : nee Ohare - —e 1 and > waretsnedl } , 
at the fam time t hat thete y are lus re. lelled and re -| Lined une 
lia uh dt <a ies » wigan ae 
ori plan ; al nd fanétion 1 he ' ree ae! ot A ril ‘ UTC, li 1S pl ‘ | } | in 4 tne 
7 ira Oo \eoriculture * does not cor! wer ait 5 as retponi bit { - 2 ¥ { CT or 
hfer rs } or\e : ; .? { ¢} ’ ] . ‘ es } ware /] ‘ a. t) ~ 
Ovlerfvarion therein CO til Er l PinQt tal j ved fT POrts (CAVE | ic 
recon lem nt or tne parad x yt I 1) , BUI i beiChig) alEe it~} ba lithed 
hand without its approbatior d hor 
a 6 
ry° ' cn 1 , ? 1" P - 
‘Thus, in the firtt fhe of the A y, , Somerfet, Norfork, and Note 
ne Keports, the furveyo. had {i niche fubyect of tithes. 
k _ ] ; ‘ 1> »-* ' ‘ : ‘ ee : t le ‘' ) | ” 
UE In the improved as LC 1OP sh dali 9 ine tubpyect 15 taken up (vy a 
‘ ‘ , . 
CW urVvey <( : | ( ( , } ri} b’>3 \ ne t i} if jyil «al | ba nnyoO- 
Gath es) with tuc! uni uiy Warmta, wivial » JY alVe, ANG raciny up ot 
| . ‘ ¢ } , j a ae 
old fori S; aS, In the OP) i f candid and di hate inen, mull Whoiy 
1! i e a ” rs Cosel on , 
MeGuaihy ibilli POT judge a r ti ict ial () raicion r tithes in koand Uy ! 
— a —— 
, + @ ’ ’ 5 . e } - ! “1 ° - , t ’ f 
* « This work has been quoted with approbation, But, according to 
a — ‘ _ ) l- as? 1 : - one {) 
iatemet {s { pparentiy Vt » dle iC, hit Bee! ‘ ; Opfers it! I ’ li 18 MOit id= 
_ } ‘ - r ° } ‘ _ . . 
forivulhy incorrect info wi La lhl important parts Of oul 173 ernal ¢ ( iny . 
\ | of ~ , . } . P C o} e of ee ‘ 
And, Ueslats Creqail be this a , Cildaldl i por { Or Ui ti it aril cq ime furely 
itis not judging unfairly of the wi vork, at Jeafl to doubr its credibility 
J ] > 4 4 


puilihable tend ney ol forme 
particulai pailages nit In a copious review of the chapter on tithes, the 
author is chai 1 wit! | CUulanee, IOUV, jonor » Miireper Co ation, abufe, 
and malice; and the cales of oppreffiox he 1s pleafed to call them,) cited by 
him in relation to ti nc the ‘tion Go iy ate A ra to a9 Rewenr | to 
the clergy 1 to reflect difgrace on their abufer’—Aan-Jaccbin Revie 
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our agricultare, whatever may be his imaginary merit in other branches of 
political economy. On the contrary, in the improved R port for Some iz 
the or rigtnal Survey yr, though he begs leave to wave tei ditcuiion of the dif 
ficult, though important, fi ject of tithes, favs, thar, © in refpect to , 
influence on the agriculture of this diftrict, (the north-eat pact of the couns 
I fee but little to complain of : both the clergy and lay-impropriitors have 
been fo moderate in their demands, and, in general, have agreed to fo | 


> ; 
able a compofition, that the progrefs of in nprovement has recetved ix litre 
check on this account.’ $o, again, in the improved Report for Norsolk, a 
county moft highly and expentively cultivated, and, 1n proporcion to its ize, 


productive pet rhap s of a greater quantity of corn than anv other county in the 


| 


kingdom,—-"! ne origin: il fury cy or expre iles hi li felf grea uy. to the creat Oo! tne 


nu 
clergy and lay-imy propriators, and {tates very obvious reafons for aferibing the 
caules of moit tthe difput es tothe land occupiers, and that it ts folly aod in. 
juttice to make farmefs believe they fhould hay e their land cheaper, if they 
could ger rid of tithes; and that, though tithes may be a difcouragement to 
new improvements, he doubted whether, in order ‘toa total extinction of 
tithes, ic would not be extremely difficult to fettle fuch a proper equivalent as 
fhould keep pace with the times.’ And, again, in a fimilor flrain of credit 
to the clergy and lay-impropriators, in the improved Report for Vosrorgham 
the original furveyor, perhaps, too independent in principle and f{ituation to 
difguife or be over-awed in his fentiments, fays, in two difforent places,— 
¢ Tithes are in many places taken in kind, bur are more frequently com. 
pounded for, ata much lower rate than they couid be valued by any furveyor.’ 
And, afterwards, in {tating actual facts, and the almoft certain conequences 
of any compenfation for tithes, he adds, Some perfons have confidered tithes 
a3 a great obftacle to improvement, and a law to compel a genera: compenfa. 
tion tor them, as a money or corn rent, as aremedy. 1 mui, howev er, bi 
to offer my doubts as to the propriety or the efficacy of me irs right ¢ 
tithes in the clergy or at ropriators 1s as much fixed and guarded by law 
as any other prope rty 3 an nd, contequently, no aiceration fho ald “ attempted 
againft their inclination, “bat tor very cogent reaions indeed. Lt mui be 
lowed, that the taking tithe in kind tends to impoveriih the lands of ofe 
who pay it, by depriving them of fo much flraw for manure, whilit ic enriches 
thofe ot the Reftor, or Im pr )priator, ortheir Lefee. It may, likewile, fome- 
times difcourage the growing ; 
that cafe the Recor will generally find it his intereft to come to a compol- 
tion. $ ‘The Le *giflature hy ’y indeed, interfered ° and, tor the encouragement 
of valuable crops, fixed a certatn fun in lieu of tithes, as in the cafe of saadder. 
But what weighs moit with me, is, that in this, and, I believe, in mot 
other counties, more tithes are paid by compofition than in kind. ‘The com. 
pofitions, from the detire of Clereymen to Live well with their piritlionersy 
and partly perhaps from habit, are m+h lower chan the real value of the 
tithe. Jf theretore a general compenfation is to be fixed by !aw, which 
mult neceflarily be by un ritanding perfons upon ith, I. pprehend much the 
greater part of the occupi ‘1S W ould, iniiead ot being resieved, find rh nfelves 
charged with a much heavier expence than before; and, confequenily, ine 
ftead of a general (atistaction, a general complaint would enfue.”’ 


We fhall here add one fa& which has recently 
how very opprefive to the farmers, how very ¢ 
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g of fome pariacular valuable crops, though in 


occurred to prove 
UUrighs tO agricule 
ture, 
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ture, the exaction of sia by our C! lerg has been. Phe incum 

bent of a pee, in the county of “we ems knowing his tithes to be 
rated confiderably under their value, atlembled the principal farmers 

and defire d the m to prop ole {: ic h an auyvmeniy tl mas to them fioala 
appear reafonable and fair, “They did fo; their propofition was 
aecepte d; and the confequent increafe in the revenne of the incum- 
bent was about gool. The farmers who made this arrangement 
anfwered tor the rett ; : but when it was communicated to one man, 
who had paid three pounds and was now called upon to pay Ve, he 
refufed to comply. So We Il convinced, however, were the others 
that they had mz ule a profitable bargain for themfelves, that they 
agreed to pay the flipulated adc lition tor their biodh er. This went on 
fora fhort time, when the malcontent, imagining they must have 


fome potent reafon tor this unexpected liberality, in ifted on an ex- 
tenion of it, and the other farmers 2auall ly confented to pay the 


whole of his tithe for him. In proportion to their conceflions, as 
might ealily have been torefeen, his demands rofe ; and he had the 
efrontery to infift ona compenfation for his compliance with their 
requelts not to make his refulal to pay the additton a fubjcet of 


<= . - ° . . } | . ~ » ¢~ ' ‘ ‘ 
litigation. Even mn this unprecedented claim they acquleiceda, and 


allowed him five pounds a year ;—-but the whole bulinc{s was at 
length difclofed to the incumbent who immediately took the man’s 
tithe in kind, when it produced no Icfs than feventy paunds !—-Vhis 


anecdote, the authenticity of which may be relied on, requircs no 
cemment from us. 


{t is with the utmoft aftonifhment we perufed the following 


Satanic remark, taken from ap rn tical publication conducted by the 


—_— 


. phe 2 7 _ 
in himfelfcould not have 


Secretary to the Board of Acriculture. ** 
devifed a greater fource of mifchicf in the Chriflian world, than 
the payment ot tithes.”” 1 this acricultural correfpondent had ever 


‘ 
, 
' 


read the feriptures, he would have known thet his ath bee was as 
blafphemous as it was falfe.—But, reauy, if the Board of Agriculture 
cor tink ie to tolerate the 'mpro per conduct of its age tS, in their in- 
terference in matters as foreig from the olject of the infiitution it- 
felf, as it is above their knowledge and abilities, it will be high time 
tor the well difpofed part of the community to petition Parliament, 
that three thoufand poun ids of the public money may no longer be 
annually devoted tothe fupport of a novel eftablifhment which be- 
trays a difpofition to fubvert the moft ancient and the moil facred 
eltablifhment of the realm. 

The author recommends that an at fhould be pafled, empow- 
ering the Cle rgy to grant a leafe of their tithes, for the fame term for 
which the holders of eftates for ike may now grant leafes, (twenty-one 
years ) with the confent of the patrol ab. | ordinay ry: we do not im- 
mediate] y perceive any objeciion to ~ propottion ; though how 
fuch a meafure would produce any vourable ctleét when we 
now {ce the pr pric tors of frechold pe Ss, whe ens the power, al- 
Mott invariably, refule to grant Ieales to theis tenants it is not ealy to 
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conceive ;—and, indecd, if ice and extortion whiel 
wat ers have dip lk: ved of late tho uld continue toexili, we 


ho other remedy tor a difpofition, the Pr rpetua tion of 
inevitably ruin the country, but the retention of the abilin 


proprictor, to difpoffefs them at his hades s—unlefs in: 
legiflature were to interfere, which it does not feem inclis d tw 
do, and Ampole a maxunum upon corn, 

» he fi Nowing co yparife n of the landed produce of the ki om 
with the amount of the tithes, is we 


worthy the ferlous ai icl 7 
. , ’ . , . . ad * of 
of ali who either write or fpeak on the fubject. 


‘~~ 
i 
r 


— 


‘The landed rental and product of England thall be hete ftated on the 


editor's authority in the dnvals of Agriculture, vol. Xxviii. p at 
20,000,000]. per annum of rent, and 106,000.000]. per annum product 
The tenth part of this produce would have been the proper tthe 
prefent tithe-holders, had the right to tithes now exifted to the time ex- 
tent as at the original fettlement of then }. But, accordine toa « ts] i 
in An Effay on the Revenues of the Church of Exoland, perhaps al 

fifth? part of the ~ ame produce of the kingdom, through various 


caufes, may be difcharged from the payment of tithes; and therefore the 
titheable agricultural pre duce muit be tiated at only £0,000.0001, per an- 
num, and the real value ot tithes, ifactnally paid, at $,000,000). per ai uum, 

‘Lhe whole number of impropriations in the kingdom, whet! | 
ecclefiattical, is about 3,840 ;—of reétories, vicarages, &c. fotme rly and at 
prefentin charge in the Ning’s beoks, about 8,050 ;—and of rectories, 
vicarages, donatives, and independent curacies, and chapelries, uever in 
charge, about 1,550!. To a the utmoft latitude w the echarye of tithes 


ler IZ) 


which eau be real on; ably aliowe — the pre fe nt averace vaiue oj ¢ ite 
propri ition fhall be taken at 200 per anpum ; whi bisa ve ry high value 
ation, When it be recoeGed, that a great number of the val priatoas 
have been partly or wholly reftored to their refpective vicarages : ¢ pres 


fent aggregate value of the rectorics, vicarages, &c. formerly and at pre- 
fent in charge, dhall be taken at fixteen times their ageragate value in th 


King’ s books ; which is one-fixteenth above the prei nt average valu of 
all rectories, vicarages, &c. in the kingdom, as will be thewn tn a tubles 
quent pailage : and the prefent aggregate value of the rectories, vicarayes, 
donatives, and independent curacies an nd chapelries never in charge, {heel 
be taken aseach in the receipt of an income of SO). per aunum frou tities; 


though above two-thirds of them, poflibly, do not derive any part of theif 
income from tithes— 


y | 


n the Middlefex Agricultural Report, p. 435, the agricultural pros 
duct of South Britain is fiated at 130,¢ 300, 0001. per annum. 
+ In Beeke’s Obtervations, the tithe-free lands are ftated at a/c: 
t In Liber Regis by Bacon, many hundred chapels are enumerated in tht 
northern and foine other diocefes, as chapels fo or 77 parifhes. But, as thete 


mutt have been originally Chapels of Eaie to other churches, (though many 
of them may be now diflinét parithes of themfelves,) or have been built 
on fpeculation in populous parts of the kingdom, it is not pollible that 
they can have much, if any, connection with tithes. 











i" 
C ves Engurry rita the Nece (sty, cic. of Tsthes. 259 
| 6 s40 Impropriations at 2U0!. each perannum - - = + © £.708,000 
eso Rectorie vicar 5. & j { gaping eingabe sh | 
t! ngs ‘books, 1,740,7 ut deduct l. trom each > 2,308,302 
‘ I bol i } tf I I , nw 
} ) Rec >, Vid CS, ox hey Mik Chal it 5O] each a Va SOU 
t 
lo 1] receipt ti ? titnes = ft | ’ O2 
| 
. © Thus dothe tithe-holders receive for their tithes little more than a fourth- 
' 1 if real value of 1 rmolt convinciee’ proof of ft falteh { 
and 1 ! of tiv who ail rt. lof tl credulity of hote vho belies 
the the or \ iniluen C id juUrLOUs CONnicquenct of tithes upoll ayricul- 
t tural : 
; Phe lealt objed ble mode of commuting tith ever yet lug- 
we, oefted, by giving the Clergy land in lieuot them, is here thewn to 
c be highly objectionable ; but our limits will not allow us to prefent 
+e | : . 4 ’ a. } ’ 
our readers Witao the arguments on th part of the ! rf, pow 
err they certain! ar aa YI e fhall extraét two mo | ii] , 
the one of Which we recommend to the notrce ot the tarmer, and the 
- other, coniilting of a tlring of interrogatories, we Call upon the tn- 
Ml. novating flatef{inen of the day to antwer. 
, © Though it has been afferted, that the land occupiers of this fom 
are the molt valuable clals in foctety, and though, with their tan id ‘ 
"’ dependents, they thould amount to one-half of the national populadion, if 
1! . 
: even the fource of on if of the national wealth yet ther ; t 
: Ip) much geafon or equity in relieving them at the expence of the « t 
half ofoar wealth and population In fact, the occupiers of rented lands, 
J OF | rly the whole | ly of farmers, do not « tribute towards the tapport 
; of the national religious eftablidhment, by the payment of their tithes, as 
u that deduction is indirectly allowed them in their rents; nor, in fact, da 
a land p oprietors, of whom a few may be land occupiers elfo, more directly 
of contrii ute, eiber by the payment of their own tithes, or by the allow- 
res ances tor them in the rents of their tenants. Nine-tenths only of their 
C{tates, or of the produce of them, do actually belong to the land proprie- 
rr tor though they may oftenfibly appear poiletiors of the whole. Of the 
2 tenth-part they are fiduciary proprietors only; and as that tenth-part can- 
“ not be charged beyond ‘the actual value of its produce, fo is the occupa- | 


ae 


“on of it on the average commuted at fcarcely more than a fourth-part 
Of its apparent real value. 


_ “ But, thould tithes be freely and wholly abolithed without any com- 
ath mutation whatever, the fupport of the national religious eftablithment 
mitt | mea general concern. Land occupiers would then foon find, 
that though indeed they were releafed from the payment of tithes, they 
. would have incurred much larger expences, in the increafe of their rents 
‘ beyond all proportion to their accuftomed outgoings for tithes, and in their 
" Guect perfonal contribution alfo to the fupport of the yational religion. 
4 And then would the ] irger part of our pop ulation likewitfe, whether friends 
Grencmies to the eftablithment, find them{elves called upon by an actual 


‘ymMent or more directly under the difguite of fome fpecies of general 


Mauon, (chiefly aile¢ting the neceffaries of life, perhaps, as thole alone 
; . x als 
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are articles of univerfal and permanent confumption,) to contribute equally 
to the maintenance of a re Ligri mus eltabli hme nt, which they did not reg 
or from “ hich they difiented, or to whole fupport they had not hitherto 
contributed.’ 

«By # indeed, if exifting Cc ircum ft: inces do cal! for nation ial attempts at 


experimental improvements, why nen the property of the church, above 
all other property, be felecied, tor the trial of thefe experimental im 
ments? Why mutt we moft ancient a indefeatible property in the king- 


dom be facrificed, rather than that which is more modern, and, ; 
lefs fecured ? W hy | is the property of the Church to be made the f 
goat, and bear with it into the wildernefs of the eftablifhment’s cet 
tion, the feveral obfiacles to the improvement of landed property and its 
nes ucts ? Would other proprietors of landed property approve of bein 
violently difpofleiied of their freeholds ? What would be the langu 
ane and exertions of lay-proprietors of lands at fuch an attempt 

‘The thanks ot the Clergy, the thanks of the community, are « 
to Mr. Cove, tor the {pirit and ability which he has evinced int 
difcuffion of his fubje¢t ;—for the perfpicuity and ftrength of h 
arguments —and no member of either Ho ule of Pa Hiamen 
may be called upon to give a vote upon this queftion will 
fait hfully difchars rec h 1s duty to his King, his country, ail hiinielf, 
it he come to a decilion before he ha: ; perufed this tract. 


A Lei iter fo sens Sper r Pp. reeval 5 S licttor General 10 Myr Nias Ny 
in Cotes ie ence of the N tree given by bim, in the laf Seffion of Pa 


diame nt, a hat hy WO? ld, 1” the pre, rent, ?) ing for ward a Bill ja? i} 


Punifhment of the Crime of Adultery, Svo. Pr. 30. Rivingtons, 
Cobbett and Morgan. Fanvang 1SOl. 


UR opinien on the fubject of Adultery, and on the legif tive 
meafures propofed for c Dsettiiis rits deftructive progrefs, in the 
latt Seflion of Parl: iment, was | ully e ‘xplained at the time ; and moft 
happy are we to find, in the pamphlet before us, principles and fenti- 
ments perfectly congenial with our own. Having faid this, to i {tow 
on thefe pages that commendation to which they are unqueftionably 
entitled, would be to expofle ourfelves3 to the pet tation of eanti{m, 
while, on the other hand, to withhold it would be an act of injuttice 
to the author. In this dilemma, we fhall be fpasing of our comments, 
and profufe of our eytracts. From his fut propofition no honeft man 
ean poflibly withhold his perfect aflent. 


That the happinefs of the people is the great end, and fhould be th ine 
variable object, of government, are truths (ts a cr ith) which no one pretends 
to controvert; and that their happinefs depends chiefly upon their morals 
is equally indifputable ; it follows, then, that the morals of a country are 
ity moh importent concern, and that which fhould « engage the unremitting 
atrention and the confant folicitude of 5 Sant nt. 


»? 


The author then proceeds to fhew that the rapid progrefs of the fin 


# Adultery has an immediate tendency to cradicate all moral principle 
from 











































A Letter to the Hin. Spencer Perceval. 1gi 


from the human mind. After {pecifying the dreadful penalties inflicted 
by the Almighty, on thofe who were eullty of it, before and after the 
e‘tal lithme: nt of Chriftianity, he adverts tothe proflicite practife of 
the times, which cxtorts from him exprefions of furprize mineled 


with virtuous Indienat n, 


 judeing trom the corrupted manners of the Chrifian worl 1, noone would 
ee ' »s Dewelate wa ; . 1! a Sa : es ia 
fur; de chat the Revelation of the Divine will, which Vord proteties to 
believe, COUInt itfain $0 fevere 2 de! uNclation aga nit the bre 1 of then - 
7 : \ ee oe N10) i F 
tual vow. Nor would it be poflible tor fo depray 1 a ftare of manners to exit, 
Th laeee « . Y ehea ye ae ) ee ee ee a of , 
li a Lab yee roy ret nh of t i proteti rs f ( Willan Vy ¢ 1d Por. fuffes il I } ions 
« _* ° ’ ° ° - . a 
to feduce them, either into a forgetlulnefs of that denunciation, or anto a 
fury ++ > ] r 1? . a entlaien ! i" . Or — re 
periuafion that its penalry will not be infli¢dted. It sy indeed, but too 
, P © . ‘ " ‘ . 
‘ Wer! f, thn NY, \ cy C2 ] r! m1 lVv< Ss ‘ i i 9 ’ \ ia) ' a ' ’ t} c 
} ’ , ; 
fy ( OF re;ig1on id m ality to their corrupt pt t na bclOUuSs 
ane, ly pt A cine 2 f- «¢ aaeMiaremees® «y a 2 Po ae S mane 
COUTICS, DUt even Care tO 11 Ih pPUUGINeNt upon tne i rea oO} s oO trul l, 
*- ‘ 
to ) titi awav the veo oreferibs 4 i y tn as ¢ I "ALOT, ‘9 , th his 
aoe. ae . a ee ie 2 we At - ’ C.43° ’ 
rege eres! G coOoniorm Wi ! tile low al a aep wing Mces q)i ps riccal 9 fil 
7 
cal ae ae ; _ aS : ‘oe 64 ‘ 
10 prone iii ‘) W iti) boi { PiciMous pi it billig ere it VW sXa i 
| sel om yecute » atures which he |] 
patible Win juitice tO execute hea ft; utes warich he ! enact d 


his 
i. 


and pI 0 nD ike ! rate 


. nial , ‘ } . 1 | Tees ! meat eens 
a | ne wnpiery oO! {uy i; ae ynduct can oniv pe equ rile I vy the Lit ton 


with which ic 1s marked. Jt a doubt could arife re{pecting what is written 
upon this fi We bie what egregious folly would it be to incur even the rifk f 
future and laiting rmifery, for the file of io ‘atification, which, befides being 
momentary, 158 Deinete with the urmoft temporal infelicity, both private ; A 
public. But no fuch doubt can exiit after an attentive perusal of the holy 
Scriptures. In whatever manner the Divine wrath may be hereatter mant- 
felted ayan it thofe finner ° whom death tha!! ' ive overtaken in lfiate OF 1Me 
penitence, the molt’ terrible difpiay of it 1 rly and unequivecally de- 
nounced againit all who violate the nuptial tu ( fs all credic be refuted 
to Revelation ; unlefs our religion be altogether an impoilure ; unlefs mankind be 
totally dethitute of any clear communication of the Divi dee ps iu any W ell 
grounded hope of a furure exiftence ; the Adultereris exprefsty excluded trom the 
Manhions of eternal blifs, and devoted to a ftate of endlefs mifery and « 1 defp + gee 


jut even in this extreme feverity of an offended God, his juttice 
and gor a are vifible, as the author clearly and forcibly demon- 
Itrate Sy by fhewing its t nder ncy to prevent the commiffien of a fin, 
which is deftructive of man’s hap; yinefs, and ftrikes at the very root of 
fociety. The effect of its ravages on a fing! le family is thus ably and 
truly depiéted, and affords a fair fpecimen of its fatal confequences on 
diiale, 


Contemplate in idea (what it is your high privilege to enjoy in reality) 
that mot bright and hope ful fcene, which diuiplays a faithiul and affectionate 


patr, united by ties which, they fondly think, dk lv can ciflolve, eng: iged 
in training up their be loved offspring, the dear piedges,of thear mutual attach. 
Menr, in the practice of religion and of filial duty ; in the cultivation of fra- 


ternal affection ; in habitsof fubordination, refpe¢i, induftry, and moral dif. 
Cipline : -_ thus preparing them for all the duties of focial life—qualify ing 
(em both for hoppinefs and utility—and, thicugh them, providiog tor a 
anfmimos of the like ineflimable advantages to their children’s ch ildren. 
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What a delighifal and chearing profpect is here pr refe _ to ti 
eye! But how is that profpect blaited, if the tell moniter Adulte 
miffion into this bliGsful family ! Whar a dreadfal rev nf is then extithired! 
The brighteft fcene of felicity, which it has pleated Providence to di 

this part of the creation, then vanifhes entirely, and is fucceeded by ano . 


feene, infinitely the molt diitrefsiul that can cecur in tie numerous viet 
of focial lite. ‘The hearts which before were the refidence of joy, !} vy 
and love, are torn and torme: oh by the moft patnful and furtous pathons, 


i 


The kindred feelings of conjugal an J parental fondnets, wo rage fyimpathet 


and congenial, now w age opert = and dittra t the foul, 


their conflict. But who fhall deferibe the mustortune of the Innocent and 
* - . . " , °° ay ' ' 

helplefs offspring, who ook. with mute aftont ieiiens, on the dreadful | 

which they are urtable to co nprehend ? = Alas! poor tien ite babes, litte 


do you thir kK how d eeply you ar interefted in the myfterious event, which 


‘ 


has damped the joys of your hitherto happy abode; little do you thin! wy 
baleful an nf venice that event muit have on your future lifes vou 

Ho longer to witnels the fond aifehcnte of maternal tendernefs - VOU 
no longer to experience that toltering care, to which Provi 


. : Ss 
kindly entrutted your infant years ; fF » YOu are torn capes fiie WWOCK Wal 


gave youbirth; trom the fot! which alone could cherthh your growing vir. 
. , ‘ia wanted ¢ he {; onte > . . 
dues, you afe about to be « <poled to the fad cont quences of chill ne Mm 


and to the {ll more dangerous contagion of vic ious example,’ 
The neceflity of lezal coercion for reftraining, by the means of 
“"y - - * , ’ 
punifhment, a fin fo heinous, and thus n raking ven van laws, what 


they fhould always be made, whenever it be practicable, auxiliaries 
to the denuncrations of divine venveances for the purpoie Of rcforming 
aonilty world, isitrongly enforced; fuitable comments erc made on 


the glaring defect in our penal code, which does not conlider Adultery 

as acrime, a deiect alike cifhonourable to the legiilature, and dil- 

graceful to the nation; and the provifions of the bill which was | 

jected lait year by the junior part of the Commons Houle of Parlia- 

a% are truly reprefented as alone adequate to the attainment of this 
loft defirable object. 


To puntth, as a mifdemeanor, a crtme which endangers the very exe 
iitence of fociety, ian error, 1s certainly one on the fide of lentty. J 
extremely corrupted itate of morals which prevails, (in confequence clictly 

¥ 


of ibe long unpunity of that crime}, renders tt impoflible, now to punilh it as 
uideferves. By claiing it an the ditt of mitdemeanors, the punuliment ot 
which is in a certain degree difcretionary, due confideration may be had, if 
not to the heinoufnefs of the offence, at leait to the various fhades ot guilt ol 
which it is futcepuble. 


*¢ ‘The other provifion of the Bill, which was brought forward laf vear, 
had for its object, to prevent the intermarriage of the offending parties, aftct 
a Divorce tor Adultery. "This provilton 1 conceive to be as neceffary as the 
one already noticed. Je would operate beneficially in two ways. Firit, IC 
would cat off one grand fource of temptation to the conmiflion of Adultery. 
Wi hen Ame prin iples are implanted by education, thcy naturally produce 
fome iiruggle before they yield to the force of temptation. When a marricd 
woinan is engaged in fuch a itruggle; when honour and fame are combating 
in ber breatt, with unlawful pat fion a and licentious defire ; what can aiford fuch 

rk 


rf * - * . ~ . e+e t tif 
clic ctual ally . At to ner tot tel Ss Vilty 3 as the cortain Vv th At rT > fa ii ye ait 
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attended with inevitable mifery, and ible di > On the other hand, 
wh { can e 10 likeiv LO make ty a DAN > up th CONC, a d iO \ 11 la ivf VOWS, 
as t! ic Xpe td fe) t! if (} {hall rev I . i Ci) COGIC e hes ai = 
pinels, pid marrying with her feducer? Such ; tation the man, who is 
bafe enough ta corrupt het hidelity, will not fail to fet full in her vie Ww, at ou 
be I ell y to i al ¢ Mi Cnt oF 1s Urpole,. lo take aw: iis i vd Ce 
ment to fin, to remove ti ‘uXillary to vice, ld, therefore, atlord fupport 
and iecurity te Y if ( t i i ft the wrea efi a) di. 

ade ther emct of the ; ( i would to cdeitrov an 4] dane 
oe! ies OF « nple. "The nut Vy oi ci ( ip One OTE t< He of their 
frequency. But how mutt they prevail ifthey be allowed, not only to efcape 
puniiment, but to be rewarded with refpect and apparent happinets ? Is it 


poiibie Coconceive a icene more calcuiated to relieve adultery of ail us odium, 

and even to recommend it to tavour, than that of two perfons, who, alter 
. *,* 1 .* » - - . , 

being guiliy of that OLCNCE, MIN, In coniequence of therr very crime, inter. 
e , ‘ ’ ae ° . . ° ' 

MiATry and Ave tocether in c noaubtial Pehicity B rOre yu h a roene adultes 
- ) ‘ .. 8 
lemolance of 


Jofes all its horror; it ceales to be infamous; it-even acquires a 

relp ‘tabi lity. Such a icene ro! Marridee of 116 fanctity, and f ofanes that 
mot facred inftitution ; it is an infalt upon female honour, and a moit dan- 
gerous fnare to female chaftity. ‘The more happinefs it hibits, the more 
cinzerous it is to fociety. Iris a temptation of the moft | ductive kind to 
the married woman who does not thirk herfelt happ av, it 1s an icduce- 
ment to her tomagnify her unl i] vinefs—-to brood over every cau e of domestic 
ing tet 1ie-—-to ref nt more keenly every {ir he fhe may ree ive tro Hel h l 

band— to daulge her fancy in the coniemplation of the blifs the might enjoy 
with a more attentive and affectionate voke fellow—to think hehtly of the 
nupual tie, and to confider the difolution of it as in her own pover; with 


4 of the {educer, 


Hele imprefiions the 1s prepared to liten to the wily a ldrefle: 
andto believe that, by a wezia/ offence, the may enfure her felicity wathouc 


d facritice Gi her honour, ‘A he Praclice %§ adulterous INATTIAGES, C tn pueda 
ey ee . 0 + ! ’ a ; — oe and artiste 
MALVIINCIIG, tcnds alfo to break Gown ihe \arriel between vice and virtue. 
: ) 1 1 | " “ ae . } & le 
phe w« ,Woo is Thus railed, by ineans ot her tin, from the ¢ i OT QUIT, 


to afituation which ent les her to all the Ligl ts of nafpotted Pulnty isa link 
in the chain of fociet » which connects hi nour and dilgrace, fo that the dif- 
tinction between thefe oppolite fentiments is in danger ot be ing lolt ; fhe blends 
Virtue and vice in fuch a manner, that it becomes impollibley as in the colours 


cf the rainbow, to { vy Where the one ends and the other begins.” 

One leadi ing feature in the character of this /ideral age is holden 
a in a very proper point of view, and proves that the author not 

ly clofely obferves but truly eRimates the fpirit, the manners, and 
the ‘morals of the time... ‘here is but one radical cure for this 
Wretched perverfion of philanthropy, this miferable mockery of a 
this bafe counterfeit of Chriftian compaflion ; let the Scriptures be 
rendered the fole flandard of human aétions, and the ever-errin: a r- 
ment of the finful creature be no longer oppo! fed to the fupreme 
hat of his all-juft, all-wife, and all-powerful 


Ifrey ocable blat 


~~ P } 
WW li, ang 
reator ' 
‘ 
* Bat notwithtanding the extremely mifchievous tendency of the praftice 


thi 


M intermarriage between the guilty parties, atter a divorce tor Adultery, 

DSrovili nN, which had for ifs onject the preveniton ot iach a practi C, Or itca 

éA° sulapprobation of tome peitons, who admiited the indifpentabic necedit 
a ve 
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of fubjeting Adultery to legal punifhment. ‘The objedlions to that claufe t: 


rT) ae 
aflumed a mott int ‘retting form. ‘They affail the virtuous and the man! 
heart where it is molt fufceptible. They reprefent the adulterefs, not asa 
criminal, but as a helplefs and unfortunate female—as an obfect of pity rather 
than of cenfure. A lively intereft 4s excited in her future fate. Shor 


not be allowed to marry her paramour, Ww hat, it is faid, muit be her lor, | 
infamy and proftit ution? Way, fome extreme cafe of forced marria and 


ae . 


of unconquerable attachment, is prefumed, in order to difplay, in the tirongcit 
light, the cruelty of a law, which weuld confign to fhame and mil ry 
woman who violates the mott facred of ties. 

6 It is the peculiar difpofition of this ee ace to Wee, att y. 
to fuch appe ls. The heart, relaxed by the indulgent principles « Fe the mw 
phil fophy, ts feelii iol 


ai 
y 


, 


iV alive to all the woes of guilt. It generoully eli 
all recollection of the crime, and is only anxious left the ertaunal fhowd ty 
under thole fufferings, which the laws of God and man have doomed him to 
undergo, In the exercife of this refined {pecies of fenti bility, not a feeling 
not a thought i is ‘bel wed on the injury fuitained by fociety, or on the donger 
to which the public morals muft be expofed, by the fpectacle of vice tecure 
from mifery, and loaded with careffes. All fuch confiderations vanith before 
the pleating, the generous, talk, of foothing the guilty heart, and of rendering 
infamy amiable and vice intere (ting. 

“ DT hombly conceive, with all due deference to modern fyfiems of ethi 
that t! us pity is unkind, that this compaffion, hike ¢ the tender mercies of 
the Wik k dy iS cruel, | humbly conceive that ihe plan ot Prov ide: ce 1S ime 
fin.tel'y more humane, as well as inexpreflibly more wife. ‘The connection, 
vifible in that plan, between vice and mifery, is eftablifhed for the fake, not 
merely of the innocent, but alfo of the guilty. While the former are warned 
by example, the latter are amended by difcipline. While thofe are pret 1 
from falling, thefe are raifed up and conduted, through fuftering, to peni 
tence, reformation, and pardon, The correction may, indeed 
but it is fulutary, it ismerciful. It affords the only means by which, acc rd. 
ing to the conititurion of human nature, the heart can be purified from guilt. 


» ° *-. ¥ - ] a ' y 1 { ise 
By the law of 4 oc lation (al rea dy , notic ed), t h i Crime, wich occanonee wie 
: ~ ’ 7 : } j re 
fuilering, becomes an objett of | Rr and abhorrence ; and thefe fentiments, 


when co hrmed by reflection, aflord a folid bafis for 2 wd refoluti ns, tor 
virtuous difpofitions, and for real reformation 

§§ On the contrary, the new and refined fyftem of 
with that arreg rant patlolaphy iy, which promifes perfect 
man, cannot endure that vice thould be miferable. It pours balm into the 
guilty breait, and forbids the finner to be forrowful. ‘This vain atrempt to 
AMprove upon the order of nature, will, it perhiled in, receive the reward cue 
to fuch prefumption. Tt will yratiy encre: fe the corrupt 
and th ¢ fum ot hum: n “hea rv. It willencompafs virtue with new fnares, DY 
yendering the path of vice e apparen tly fufe, as well as flow: ry. It will render 
guilt impent: ent, and Spas the criminal from reaping the falutary fruits of 
compunétion and Mipuaie — 


c 


fer , fymparhvfing 
} 


a] pinels to imnecriect 
i 


ion of human nature, 


leis true, in the loofe ftyle of the new fchool of morality, when the 
adult rels, by marr ing the partner ot her crime, regains Shad of ( ractely 


which, though not terling, is current for all the purpof es of fafhionable lite ; 


and when, ni ible © of ti. C dang Cc r Vv h ich fhe h Mas {o fortun ateils 7 C1c. mae 


perhaps, really attached to the | man for whom fhe violated her tisit vows—the 
avoids) 
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avoids, in her new nuptial connection, a repetriion of her offence ; this change 

. . & 
iscalled reformation. Butis wi certain that this thi -deep reformacion wail 
be accepted by that Betng, who fear hes the heart? Is there. vo & nger that 


the woman, who is thus preletved trom forrow, may fall very thort of ¢4art 


vepentance which is motte be resentedof ” thatthe may fiud it inpoilible even 
/ ‘ ; A | 
. , y lof hor at ; = 
to reQre, THU h lets tO avbvor the Olfel >» WwW Hy is } mduced ech } Hing 
Pe rea’? 1, 1 ase I ae ‘ { hag , 
coniequcnces © that, ininort, by being preveatead roms atoning tor her crime 
Es Wt 4 :, + fnew Se an Ot > Thefe. f 
W thls Wo! l. Wic may hay Ge (0 a unt tor fr in the next] bi ‘tc, furely, are 


: 2 -* , } - s , 1 on ‘ . 
enquiries of fome linportance, Uliels tO thole who adopt the Carilic fcheme ot 
nidelity, and recognize the infidel decree that €death as an eternal fleep. 


1 
Without, however, reforting to contidcrations of { vhigh anatire, one thing 


-iscertain, thatit is better, both for the individual end the community, that 4 


} | 1 } 2 taeleae ‘ Fr 2.4 ] 
womdny, VW iv ) has oOcen CUlity of $u {} crime as Lai eT ’ , Oulal his i? ict 
Commo re rarener _— Lae ff} ‘t{hould “vEVE . } > lie | f Pit 
face in retirement, than that the ihoulk dppeal hh tile pubic WalkKS OF dibic 


alerting her undiminified claims to charatter and retpect ; aud - 


t cvcemncnceiinmestniennin QCgvigned along 
s¢ in euilty {ole dou Mane t! © puv i WalS 7 Cow PRR 
ia > >J < te be ‘ig i +i sa I ‘ . + 7 . , i 7) 

* Py, » tn the arnhrhitary ae » ko 3 
Every other objection to the prohibitory claufe of the bill is proved 

7 - : . , Ey oh ae ‘ 

to be egua!iyv fake and tutile: and many of our juveni propounders 
ry ‘ ; » ) 5 F ’ ’ wer, £4. > a P aie ‘ 
ofiaws may here find mucyn wmeftul anc’ neceiiary information, as weil 
re(pecting their private conduct as their public duty. Qur readers wall 


have perceived that the author's file as as chatte and elegant, as his 
sure; and we fhould ill difchar 


G 


principles and fentiments are juttand | 
- fa - 1 — .ey i ! - ko . 
our daty did we not moft flreiuonfly recommend this letter to the pe- 


“ -. : ek en ey > pale <6 anal mm tl mariners 
tulal of every man, who things taat the relieious ang moras proacip, 
- " © . ° = . e | . ' . . 
of the community are an object of importance, either to the prefent ite 
> members. : 


Copious as our quotations have already been, we cannot refilt the 


clofting pailage of the book, which is cal- 


well-being of the ftate, or to the future happinefs of it 


, 


temptati mof cy tracting tise 
culated to impre{s the mimd with the mott ferrous, the moft awful re- 
fiections ; adding our fervent wifn that thefe reflections may tend to 
promote thofe beneficial efeéts which it is the evident object of the 
auth rto produce. Ha eli 1 the profligate ftate of manners 


y 
in l’rance, he thus conclud +5 


— (wn 


‘© Sir, it deferves our moft ferious confideration, whether, though we have ?. 
is ‘ " o., td 

not yet, thank Heaven! attained fo dreadfully corrupted a ftate of manners, 
¢ 


we are not miking fait approaches towards tuch a ftate. Of this, i fear, we 


» 


exhibit fymptoms which are truly alarming. We exhibie the moft aler ing ti 
fall fy mptoms—a corruption of moral feutiment. It is certain, that Adul- a 
tery no longer excites among us the fame abhorrence as heretofore. It is . 
viewed every day witha more indulgent eye. It is connived at, and en ae 
couraged, even by fome, whole pertonal conduct is irreproachable. It ts 1 
hol len out as an object of compaffion. [ti rowing I io a tyftem. It is |» ag 
gioning to have its laws of bonsur. All this has been allowed—nzy, ut has iq 
even been urged by thofe who opp Med thy attempt hich has been made to ree [ t 4 
train it by law, and who pleaded, as a reafon againtt the predable effect of ot i 
-cpillstive interpefition;’ bes Ahulteries are better received than heretofore ! | ee 
. a 4 ‘Lhus + 
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¥ a, 
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Thus are we treading in the fteps of profligate France. May Heaven infpire 


our Legiflators with wildo n and refolution to interpofe, whillt 1c is yet tim 


Aa 
to check our peril ws Career 5 lett we fhare the fate of our Gallic : ghb UTS, 
who would nor have been the victims of Revolution, if they had not tirit been 
the flaves of vice.’’ 


— ~— -_-- - _-—- ---— - = - - - eee - ——— 
—— — -- ~ 


Sermons preached at Laura Chapel,- Bath, during the Seafan of Advent, 
1799- By the Rev. Francis Randolph, D. D. Xc. 


f ‘ sole ’ - ~ \ 
Se (Cd j GN Ee. I s/° 


an which we laid down in our laff month’: 


. 


ttempt an analy {is of the fubject matter of 


N conformity with the 
review, we thall now ; 
thefe difcourfes, and of the doctrinal points which it ts cher 
object to ett blifh, referving ior our next publicati n the ex rac: 


- 


1) 
A 


which we propofe making as a fpec men of the Ityle, the languave, 
and the argumentation of no common autnacer. 
‘Phe tirtt fermon, which, as we have already obferved, ts a kind of 


+ 


abftract of the whole work, bas for its text che fublime declaration of 


‘ } ‘ om wri ee a sion « . . pa F pe rth, . 
the brat] reg writer COonccrmine Our Saviour, W hic h of itfelf ettabl thes 
all the facts infifted on in the volume under confideration. [TI VS, 

oO } : "san one Fans — , sant Le 
xt. 8.) Jesu. Curistr, the fame yeflerday and to dav, and for ever. 


On which text the author oblerve-, that nothing has done more harm 
to the caule of Chriltianity, than the idea which has been thrown out 

} ‘ an = ‘ aR. ok eee 
by tome and adopted by others; that it is of late « — a feheme of 


relivion entrrely new till aooo vears had clapted ter the creation, 


4 
‘Th 5 Wea tends to Hea , tne u ty ol (50d a *S defi Nn. to Garke li the 
promil of univerfal rede nption, and to fhut on prec ding ages the 
gates of mercy. By thole who dilizently fearch the fcriptures a dif- 
ferent do@rine will be maintained: they wil unite the promife wih 
the performance-—t'ie prophecy with the completion—th - anticipae 


eae 1. ws a ¢ } : *- a ’ . ; nr ay | eee ‘ ? 
tion with the eveniw—they will fee that the faith which Chriftianity in- 


culcates was one and the fame in ai. a_es of the church; immuitabie 
as the divine Mediator, whole religion itis. “The enquiry, it ts 0d- 
ferved, will Icad toa wide field of difcuffion; «oe in the extenfive 
furvey the path of iiic will bh aeicovered; from this chriflian emt 
nence will appear the fubiiitin of the Patriarchal andthe Jewith 
Churs hes, al I purl 1 r the { ae id, !] tendingt »the fame ¢ nd; hav, 


in the wildce(t diereilions of heathen mythonogy, the wana ng foot- 
fteps of the idolate: may be traced back to the very point of departure 
trom tie true faith. , 

Previoufly to this i ettiga “ n, the ge neral Jine of argument is pro- 
pofed. The firft res ssiio r Adam, made at the fall, is found to 
have been a promife of red bare IY; It is traced, throug! 
diluv an world, in the faith of Abel and of Enoch, to Noah ; it 1s 

c bafis of the new covenant, made between God and 
wee at the rettoration of the world after the flood; the | beats pie on 
wiich Abraham obeyed the divine call, feparat ng him at once trom 
bi s country and his ‘kindred ; by virtue of w hich he went forth, m 


Le 
cise 


; / 


’ a on Ben ta" 6 —x Ye a Es pa = 
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knowing whither he went; but waiting for the fullnefs of confirma. 
tion, and the promiuted reft. 

Here Cur author takes occafion, by a very natural tranfition, ini 
deicant on the danger of ne penine. the primey il theo] logy from the 


chriftian dilp nation, on the a Ia ntace thus alforded to the cavils of 

sntact ! ( “hy J ro redial 

I! hdelity, and Ol} {ic ferie: Ol Cri CS and WwAichies V MM ly nave lt fuited 
genase , 

to the world in geherai, and to ake nation in particular, from the er- 


,* } ' ' 
roneous practice, grounded on uafound principies; from fyft ‘ms OF 


moraity, p tched together from broken fraoments of reve lation, 

in order to diiprove the exercife of Gad’s will as the yacellig of his 
. ' } 1 - j ' 

Jaw. [| Phe manner in which the argument is mana red, we {hall at- 


ih f our next review to lay before our readers.] — Jefus Chrift, 
the fame vetterday, and to day, and forever; is the Lord, who in 
Puen comforted our progenitors; he is the angel of the old covenant 
and-the meilenger of the new—the Jehovah of lirael, as well as the 


incarnate bas oi Csod—the Lord of Holls, the Prince of Peace, who 
{hall hereaiter appear as the iMINng Ol (slor —the eternal Medi wor, for 


ever promiufed to and for ever looked for by the faithtul. Ihe evi- 
dences of this important truth are propofed as the fubject of medita- 
tion, durine the whole courfe of a folemn teafon ; fo as to concentrate 
every name by which the Redeemer has becn called —every appellation 
by which he has been known tu his people—every relation in which 
he fands to them—in that one, which is in itfelf fo comprehenfive, 
and jo endearing, THE LORD OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

In the fecond difcourfe (Genefis xxvi. 5.) Dr. Randoiph felects the 
moit firiking and prominent features in the character of Abraham, 
the head of the patriarcha} difpenfation, on whom the promited blef- 
hugo was entailed. He fpeaks of the covenant into which God con- 
de(cended to enter with his chofen fervant, a confirmation of the pro- 
mife oriotaally made to Adam, and afterwards continued to Noah, 


on terms which, as they never could wry’ y to afinite accomplifhment, 
and never could be fulfilled in an earthly Canaan, mutt therefore of ne- 
cCeuily point out to fome future inheritance. Hk adduces the ftrong 
teitimony of out eierg in = declaration to.t J ws, that he was 
hi lf che creat O sbiect ¢ f ope and der pendance to their venerable 
progenitor, accompanied with the folemn affertion of his uncreated 


and continued exiflence. But, as is very ;uftly obferved by the learned 

reacher, the point admits of being fairly areued on its own internal 
evidence, independently of extraneous illuftration: and he proceeds 
to dy fo, ina manner which, as it would only fuffer by abridgment, 
We leave the reader to examine in the work itfelf. We with to awaken 
a becoming decree of attention to a moilt interctting performance, and 
to excit a not to {2 itiate, curlolity. ; 

Returning to the cventtal records of the patriarchal difpenfation, 
from its earliett period, Dr. R. traces the promife of redemption by 
Means of atonement, sia eh the oracles delivered to our firft parents, 
the accep tance of Abel s facrifice (doubsl {fs oftered according to fome 
erdained mode of worfhip) the tranflation of Enoch, and the miraculous 
circumftances 


ae yee ne + 
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circumftances attendant on the prefervation of Noah and his family, 
Ele dwells, with the utmoit force of reafoning, and the moft complet, 
fuccels, on the argument rejulting from the form and act of Wo! fs i) 

with which Noah began the renewed duties of life upon his quitting 
the ark: while in the “hiftory of- Abraham, he views the typic al hi levy 
of all true believers, who, in full aflerance of faith, fojourn in the lan| 
of promife as in a ftrange country, looking for a better, that is an 
heavenly, habitation. “From the root of ‘Abraham, arofe the vifible 
church: its heavenly nature, its pro ogreflive growth, its blefled fruit, 
were fully difclofed to him. It was not only made Sisccoiate to him that 
Chrift fhould be of his feed, but the calling of the Gentiles by which 
all the families of the earth fhould be blefled, was a fubject of difting 
revelation from God. ‘Through the whole ‘patriarch: il age, the fame 
guardian power watched over his fervants, leading them by typ 
figure, and prophetic direction, to juft apprehenfions of the true God. 
and to the performance of fuc h worthi p as would procure his favour 
and acceptance. Such was the religion of the patriarchal church, in 
the purity of which the ancient fa the: rs of our faith lived and sep the 
religion of Adam, Noah, Abraha m, Jofeph, Mofes—of the church 
in Judea, of the captivity in oa) lon—the religion w bic ch by 
tradition was communicated to the Gentile world. And thus do 
we contemplate the Jehovah of the old covenant in the Redeemer of 
the new, and in the founder of chriftianity, the God of Abraham, of 
If{aac, and of Jacob, who had declared, that befides him there was no 
Saviour. The notes on this fecond difcourfe,in proof and in vindicae 
tion of the true and found philofophy and phyftology of the book of Ge- 
nefis, are uncommonly relevant and pertinent. We anticipate the 
fatisiaction which the reader will experience in their perufal. It was 
not in vain that Dr. Randolph en}: oyed the friendthip, and littened to 
the wifdom, of that excellent man to whom he proudly confeiles 
himfelf indebted for feveral valuable hints conneéted with his argy- 
ment. 

. othe third fermon (on Hebrews xi. “.) we do not fcruple to 

e the palm of excellence. It is evidently written in our author's 
het m: nee r, with full knowledge of and di ‘ep reflection on his ge 80. 
and con amore. ‘To attempt an ab{tract or anal yfis of this mafterly 
hieamobsien, would be to disfigure and mifrepretent it. It is fome- 
what retrofpective, in point of ehronclogical exacinefs, from the 
hiftorical facts difcufled in the preceding difcourfe, but it takes its 
place, with infinite propriety and juftneis, before the examen of the 
Motaic difpenfation, which is the fubjeét of the fourth fermon, 

‘The object ot this interefting compofition will beft be explained in 
the words of Dr. Randolph :—‘* Whatever,” fays he, * may have 
been the mode or degree of divine communications, the tendency of 
them has been the fame—the revelation, the prophecy, and the mi- 
racie, all conipire to — one heavenly purpole-—they are only the 
different part of a building o God, Chiift being the chief corner 
ftone, and the work of sberwtion which neither the paflions of et 
ay 
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have fruftrated, nor any convulfions of nature altered, will remain 
frm and immovable upon the rock of our {.lvation, tll the whole be 
completed in the final Sehie rance of the faithful, If we lofe fight of 
this grandand gracious defign, every thing which has pafled, or is 
now paffing >, in the world > becomes a contufed revolution of events, 
which, like the waves of the fea, beat upon the fhore of time with a 
momentary noife, and foon fink into the calm of oblivion, The 
Chriftian may err in fome propheue allution; he may force a compa- 
rifon into fome remote junctures and dependencies, but he cannot 
fail to comprehend the Icilon of righseoufnels, and to know his only 


creator, ( od.” 


But we muft not anticipate on our own defien in the condu& of this 
critique, and therefore wereluctantly forbcar to infert a fplendid and 
dignified application of the events immediately preceding the deluge to 
the awful circumftances of the prefent moment, andto the times in 
which we are now placed, Itis a pleafure, however, which we relerve 
to the enfuing month for ourfelves and our readers, 

In the mean time it will tufficeto fay, that the difcourfe now before 
us relatesto the deftruction and renovation of the old world, to the 
faith of Noah, and the confequences of that faith, to the confecrated 
ark, the type, the figure, and the inftrument of falvation ; to the in- 
Aiction of fevere but juit vifitation, when the all-powertul WORD, 
which at the commencement of time had called the jarring and ditcor- 
dant elements into order, now commanded their decompotition and 
diflolution, when the rains defcended and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon the fabric of the world; when it fell, and 
great was the fallofit. “Thcfe ftupendous events are confidered as ap- 
plicable to a future dreadful confummation, which will be fully and 
hnaliy acc omplith d at Chrift’s fecond coming to judgment, at the ap- 
proaching diflulution of the world by fire, and the prefervation of the 
family of the faithtul in the ark of his Church. 

We fhould here clofe our remarks on Serm. 3, were we not particu- 
larly ftruck and pleafed with the obfervation on Genefis. 

ln this paflace is a remark, which we belteve to be perfectly origi- 
nal, and eminently jult. The preacher obferves, that when the 
threatened vengeance was ready to fall, the hand of God, which had 
conducted the patriarch and his family into the hallowed fabric, there 
miraculou fly clojed them in,; but the irruption of the mighty wanees 
fheuld prevail againit all the po wers of | human art which had been ex 
ercifed in its conftruction, and perhaps, but in the laft crifis of danger, 
the multitudes condemned to dic fhoul ‘ attempt, by defperate violence, 
to obtain admiflion into the place of refuge which God had appointed 
for his faithful fervants ov/y. 

On our examination “ the notes and illuftrations in the appendix, 
connected with this excellent fermon, we find one grateful and honour- 
able remark, which in juttice both to living and to departed excellence, 
ought not to be fup; prefled or overlooked, ** It is with pride, though 
with paintul remembrance, that I attribute the form and manner of 
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treatine this fu bject, to fome notes of the late Lord Bilho; p of N 
i); Horne. Could he have left his fpirit with them, it ha es leed i he 
a legacy to the Chriftiaa worid, which at his death was robbed | 


of its brichreift orn: iments, L could alimoftt far abe icero did of Archias, 
fi quid fit in me ingentt, quod feritio quam fit . » [ owe that little 
to his friendthip, bis ¢ onvertation, and his wr segs ; >. : 2 a 

On entering into an examination of the fourth jermon, on the Mo. 
faic difpentations, we fecl ourlelves halt diipofe d to retraét the unqua- 


. > ee an Shan oe " Fs Fr we wha - be ’ oy 
lifted prart piven to tiie ante ~CUCHE GCE uric, Tfit ‘ ent Li d to Dre 
° ’ - . VS ’ n 7 
Ciminence, it 1s Or) ly t pre-eEenpynence which Im Caics OF aimoict ¢ ral 
a ise d on , , i ' "EO ce " ry vr? } . 
CxCe i: tid i is (i tl f DP hia pri feds dtée i’ tL Is i ner a 1S Siar ily a bili, of 
ee dae t } ~ 7 , are e} ; 1 
Tic human mind which Can be proor azainit tne potency of the 
difeourfe mow under tion, Fext, Deut. iv. ri 12 


“6 And yo came near and itood un the mountain, andthe mountain 


. - . , ¢} i. 6, hea ss } rary cur ° - ~ ] ‘ 

bur i¢ d with nre tno Tl miugit OF heavy . itn dal } IS, crou = id 
thick da: kueds, And the Lord ina -e unto you outortne i bhi ; 

i — shane s +} heme aeriwven co £,,)) ave on ete - ar i4 
' he auto } y\ th cilil m,iey i a tie eeee: dio; ty and ia i 0 His 

1 hee Te ass -la , f 5 | ‘4 } 5 - 1 Pr r re , } , , 
mye aa Si =o in i rt 1@) ’ < PI “mt Cai DS bchall 1O seiad Lia RB Aicl CTLO 


a | I j ’ ' , . 
the ¢t triumph of the Whur h of C3 id an ithe def uction OT ts Chemiues 


; 1k hl “ee © beltekassed tas seact _ 
have been feen, amidit ble!ings and celiverarces, in judements and 
' ’ ' 
in mercy Do the period of Hxo'us no human record pretends to 
oo why buat ur . } riree © . la “an s31tar nate 44; ver : ty wy nwrir 
FeacH 5 uit We nave ty aAnOIC ana t ife Celtimony ofr the oc p- 
. ‘ - 3 ‘ 
tures of Go. 4 by tnein th GQceiHoen and iwneme oj Pr VIDENCE 15S de- 
ern ! . Pee ’ ) * - - y _ar > ’ . 5 — a one eo 
veloped, the triais and Fewards of expect ind patient faith before 


the law are detasicd, the promuleation ol that facred inftitute, with 
the concomitant (ainctions and miracles that confirmit, together with 
the propl ecies which tettify its pares; and the wiory hat fnonld 
toilow, are all revealed, and al] coincide to form one great preparation 
to that molt merciful and glorious event, wherein the feed of the 
woman was to bruife the “ha ut’s bead. and all the families of the 
earth were to be blefled, 


i] 
. 
(r] 


-_ fy 


QOurauthor now proceeds to the h {to: y of the people of | sod, the 
marvellous infkances of intervening Providence, and the miraculous 
irain of events which accompanied their refcue trom the Evyptian 
bondage, and fupported and directed them for a feries of years ia the 
barren and pathle(swildernel lfere particularly he defcants on one 
wf the mo't awiuland tremendous appearances that ever was exhibited 
to the eves of man, the manifeilation of divine glory on Mount Sinat 


at the moment of ine promulgation of the law, when the fan¢ tio ns 
of the hiit covenant, as preparatory to the fecond, were confirmed in 


1 
i 


the word and in the prefence of the deity. It had reference toa future 
Liediator, invetted with divine preroetives, and, enrosgs the legal 
ay pr niation, kiown under the exalted titles of the Lord ; the Mi rhty 
(God, the Prince of Peace, the Saviour and Rede emer, the Angel of 
the Covenant, the< th of [iiael, a Prophet, Prieft, and King, the 
Portion of Jacob, the Licht of his Peop'e, and the Rock of their Sal- 
vation. The ceremonial law was anemblem of Chriftianity ; and we 
have feen enough of accomplifhed prediction to prove that Our Sa- 
yious 














R: inde}; h’s Ser MONS GUuri t4 thr Sea/i ” of fi #- 25K 
viour is the end of the law and the prophets; that he is the Alpha and 
Omeva of his own revelations, and t they are 2 book fealed without 

Icas with regres that we forbeerto totlow our author minutely inte 
the admirab le teries Of arguments with which this dif eurle ts contle 
nued a ind conc] uded, on the quenions, “Why the Motaic law was 
prom ileated 39 and ** Why in fo public, fo terrible a way ?” In re- 
ferring our readers to the original work, we promife them the moft 
com| lete fatisfaction as to thefe interefti y fubjec ts: where the yv ]] 
alio find a mafterly, and, in our opinion, unanfwerable ftatement of 
thec fe with refpect tothe (piritu nature of the rewards and punifh- 
ments implied and involved in thofe temporal ones annexed to the per- 
formance or non- performance of tae law 


The conclufion of Difcourfe 4, in which the evidence is fummed 


Up, and practically applied to our own $fituation and circumtlance > 


is full of energy and fublimity. It ts impofhible not to add, that it was 
delivered with the utm {f efredt and moirt fealon b; pre pricty as an 


rc 


advent fermon, on the Sunday imencdiately precedin 
our Lord’s nativity. 

“Toconfirm the meflage of mercy to fallen man, and with every pre- 
dicted mark of the heavenly vilit, to oive fulfiiment to pro! hecy y, at the 
appointed period of time, came the promifed RepermeEr.” This great 
event is the fubject of the difcourfe next in fucceilion ( Pext John i. 11.) 
to which we are now about to introduce our readers, and with refpect 


to which we would point out, as a proof of cenutne tafte, the meatured 


dignity and equable tenor of the ftyle and lansuaze, happily diferi- 

minat ye rom the elevated diction of the two preceeding citcourfes, on 
re . : a a wesnceends _— { ¢ ‘ Y _ Deane 

seep With CiFCUuba Eat) _ OT. : ( i i VW i@d ‘© 
¥ ’ 

commeniorate and to welcome the adve of our infant Saviour: to 


sa 


confider the myfteries of his birth, the dignity of his character, and 
the blefednefs of his comm@iion. “TV hroueh every di venfation the 
Original prop nife of redemption moved enward to 1 s inal a complilh- 
ment. The hope which Adam was taught to encourage, renewed to 
Noah, and paler ate to Abra! | 
the preficurations of the ‘Temple, the {pirit of prophecy, and the ex- 


Mam} 5 tae fuceeilion f reto! DY Moi 
ra 
pectation of ages, are all carried forward without a finsle defect of tef 
te ony, we center: in Jet us © rift the (ame ve {terd ly aud to-day, and for 
ever. Under fo many defcriptions and charadters, and with much 
attetting pledges, has the Almi rhty guarded this covenanted truth, that 
unlefs it be admitted, facred hiftory has no reality, and prophecy ne 
interpretation. ‘The miffion of Chrift, the cautes which infuenced 
the Jews in their too general reje€tion of him, the nature of the evi- 
dence which they refitted, their own difeomfture and rdin which fol- 
lowed, and she éneXaniptel national punifiments which have fallen 
upon them, are. all urged with irrefiltible force of areument; and at 
the fame time with pious deference to the unfearchable and my il: 
rious will of God, which in many inftances cannot be meafured by 
the itandard of finite intellect, ; avainft which there “9 no appeal, 
Concerning which to difpute is to rebel, With theie impreffions, 
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Nazareth is the Chriit, the Son of the living God, aflociatine in that 
belief his incarnation, his life, hig death, his refurreé tion, alcenf 


eb nfion 


under the guida ince of the moft fober reafon, we confers that Jefud of 


and atonement. His humility we man evinces him willing, his : elk: 
potence as God evinces him mighty, to fave; clofing and combining 

the parts of one fiupendous whe ole ‘The (yf ftem of Chrittianity ine 
cludes all thefe; and the feparate articles of a Chriftian’s creed are fo 


many different memorials of the wonders of his redemption. The 
conclufion of the difcourfe, referring .to the future bleflinus of the 
difciples of Chrift, and the happinefs which remains for them in ex- 
pectation, is defervin g of more than ordinary regard, as the voice of 
truth, of inftruction, and of comfort. ‘“Thefe hopes, not yet realifed, 
thefe mercics referved for the people of God, form the argument of the 
fixth difcourfe. “Text. Heb. xii. 22, 23, 24. 

Of this animated compofiuon, and of the feventh dif courfe, on t! the new 
year, from Pialm, !xxiv. g, we mult refrain from giv ing a detail fimt- 
Jar to thofe which we have attempted on the five preceding dik 
We are confcious that the limits, cuftomary to be obferved in the! 
critiques, have, on the prefent occafion, been fomewhat exccede: 
but we reft our defence, or at leait our apology, on the momentous 
nature of the fubject, on the intrinfic merit of the perfor mance, and 
on its peculiar utility at the prefent hour of evil working and of infides 
lity. ‘Thatfuch a perform: ace fhould have appeared at fuch a period, 
we cannot but deem a circumftance more than fortuitous. ‘The 
Power who has pledged his inviolable promife to fupport and cetend his 
holy truth, will proportion the inftrument to the work, and the means 
of defence to the fum of the danger. While religion has tuch a lVO- 
cates as thefe, and while there exilts, as we are periuaded there it) il 
does, in this ean, a {piri t di tf] soled to receive oes word with all 
seadii iefs of mind, and to fearch the {criptures, “ whether thete things 
are fo,”” we have little anxiety as to the ulti nate rejult. The -hurch 
may be perfecuted, but it will not be forfaken. ‘The tempelt of ob- 
loquy, of prejudice » of evil working, may rage : ind beliow againit it, 
but it will ftand fecurcly, for it is founded on a Rock. 

In our next number we fhall gratify our readers with a few w extracts 
iluftratiye of Dr. Rand: ph’ s ftyle, Janguage, and mode of se foning. 
Our duty will then have been performed. 7 he reft mutt be fubmitted 
to the judgment of a difcerning public, a tribunal to which, in this 
inftance, we moit confi lently appeal. 


(To be concluded in cur next.) 


The Queftion as to the Admission of Catholics to Pe sivemmeaid confidered 
upon the Principi és of exifling Laws, Li ith fup ple ment. l Gb, ervae 
tions om the Coronation Oath, sy a Barritter. Svo. Pr. 79° 
Booker. 

hee title pace of this pamphlet contains, inthe form of a mottos 


a quotation from Biackftone’s Commentaries, which is calcul: ted 
tv 











“we 
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¢o make an unfair impretiion. “That quotation is as follow ‘The 
jaws again it P aplits are rather to be accounted for from their hiftory, 
and the urgency of the times which procu cd them, than to be ap- 
proved, ne m a: coo) review) as a flanding fyftem of law.” This 
pailage, whe L preuxcd to a puliltcatron protciline to teat of the Ca- 
tholic Cue ion (as st is Called) “ upon the principles ot the ext/ling 
laws’? can only be intended to. perate as a condemnation, onthe heh 


authority oO Blackitone, Ol thcofe laws. iNow it happens that the 


laws here alluded to, by the learned Commentator, are no Jonger ia 
exiftence. Whoever will open the fourth volume of Blackftone’s 
Commentaries will find, that the obfervation in queltion “ppl s only 


to the pen al laws againi t Papi iit: Sy abl of which are now re pea ed : and 


>! 


‘that it does tn no refpect rclate to the civil difabilities, whee f rm the 


fubject of the prefent publication, and to which itis, rather difinge 
nuoufly (we mutt fay) made to allude. 
The profefled object of this pamphlet is to c: nfider ** the Queflion 
as to the Admiffion of Catholic: s to Parliament” and the autnor’s rea- 


foning is —e -d to ape that they ought not, any more than other 
Diflenters, to be excluded from an " eaercife of Parliamentary tune- 
tions, ‘1 heir difability in this refpeét arifes (as he juit!y obferves) 
from laws which affect them alone, and not, as is often erroncoufly 


fuppoted, from the Teit or" Corporation Aéts, which operate upon 
all who are not in communion with the eftablifhed Church, and 
which relate only to corporations and to civil and military employ- 


ments under the Crown, ‘Ihe bar which prevents Romanift: (for 
by that name we think it more accurate to defcribe the Members of 
the Church of Rome, than by the ufual (cnomination of Catholics) 


] te ’ = | 
‘ ¢ ) 
SIT. Stet. 2. which, 


Papifis from fitting in 


A/a (< if ‘ 4 é 
j ‘ ‘ / 


from fitting in Parliament is the gcth of 
in the title is exprefled to be ** an act f 
Parliament.” “Vhis a&t requires all perfons fittin rand voting in Par- 
liament to take the oaths of allegiance and fupremacy, and to repeat 
and fubfcribe a declaration a: aain{t tranfubantiatio see the invocation of 
faints, and the facrifice of the mafs. ‘This declaration, and the atter 
part of the oath of fupremacy, are repugnant t » the rclivious fenti- 
ments of the members of the Roman Chure the and occafion the par- 
liamentary difability which the author co: ntends ought to be removed. 

The grounds on which he urges this claim are that it is no principle 
of the Britifh conftitution, that thofe who partic: pate in the enatt- 
ment of Jaws fhould profefs the eftablifhed religion of the State— 
that Catholics (Romanitts ) alone, of all his M: ajefty’ s fubjcéls, are 
tiable to any difability in that refpecit—and that it | aniut: fo conti- 
nue fuch a difability, with regard to them becaufe their principles 
and opinions are in no refpecét dangerous to the civil and ‘ecclefiatti ical 
eitablifhments of this kincdom. 

The Author, it muft be owned, argues thefe points with confi- 
derable ingenuity and force. But we mutt fay that his candour 1s 
far from being equally confpicuous. From his mode of reafoning any 


ene would infer that the fole objet of the Romanifts is to be put 
uUpol i 
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upon a footing with the other Dilienters, by being admitted into ths 
Legiflature. But it is a matter of notoriety that much of the 
alarm which is excited by the expected agitation of the qu 


commonly, but very inaccurately, termed ‘* Cath hie eman ” 

arifes from the apprehention that this queftion ts m: to involve the 
removal of all civil difabilities from every defcriptic on of Diilenters, 
whether Romanilts or P roteftants And if the claims of ¢t former 
really extend beyond their admiflion into Parliame +“ they mutt ne. 
ceflarily go that length. For as by a — al of the 20th of Cha, If, 


they would in all re ipects be put upon a goting ¢ with the other non. 
conformilts, their further pr eeniie ss af they have any, muit be to 
be freed from the Oper tion of the ] e{t Ac ts; and a repe | ot th 


Acts would Jet in Diticnters of every defcriptioa, and, in our opinion, 
as well as in that of every man who has ever {tood forth In {upport of 
the Church, be fpeedily followed by the overthrow of our eccictiafu- 


cal eltablifhments; and, confequently; by the entire deftruction of 
our conttitution. 

[t appears, therefore, that the author of this tra&, in confiderin 
the only queition of ** Adimiffion into Parliament’ confines himie!t to 
part, and, indeed, a very {mall part, of the real queitic mM Concerning 
the Romanifts. If, in his opinion, that was the only claim they 
ought to advance, it was incumbent upon him to fay fo tn the molt 
explicit terms. His argument would have appeared in a very d hid fe 
ent light if he had declared that ‘* his brethren, (for we prefume that 
he is of the Catholic perfuafion,) confcious of their loyal attachment 
to the proteftant fucceflion, fought only to enjoy, in common, w:th 
other Diflenters, who (certainly are not better (ubjects than them- 
felves) the privilege of itcting -in Parliament ; but, far from entertain- 
Ing any views of hoftility to the National Church, they were ready to 
pledge themielves, on al! occ: flons, to the fupport of the Pelt Acts, 
which they confidered as neceflary bulwarks to that Church.”  Ac- 
companied by fuc P aliurances the author's reafoning for the 
of Romanifts to Parliament would have appeared to much ereater ad- 
Vantage ; and the mere omiflion to bring forward any aliuran } 
the above kind, is itielf a fair ground of fufpicion that, while he was 
aflerting one claim, he had others in his contenplation which he 
thought it prudent not to notice. “This fufpicion is exchanged 
fomething very littic fhort of certainty by an expreffion in the 
page, where, he fays, that ** [he Catholics are principally anxious 
to it and vote in parliament.” Now this word “ principaliy” proves to 
demontlration, that their anxiety is not, in his appreheniion, contined 
tothe object here deci ibec ; but that they hat e further pretentions 
(of which he evidently makes a referve) be yon dan adeniTibilsty to 
parliament. We have already {hewn not on ly what thofe pretentions 
muft be, but that a recognition of them would foon enable the fecia- 
ries to trample upon the ruins of the church. But whatever may ¥¢ 
the prefent views of the Romanifts we are convinced that their admil- 
fion into Parliament would be a very coniiderable ax towards the 
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repeal of the Teft Acts. For the body of Diflenters, confidered as a 
vencral clafs, comprizing all its fubdivifions, would, in that cafe, 
receive a oreat acceflion of ftreneth ; and however widely they may 
differ among themfelves, yet they have a common intere({t to unite, 
in order to obtain the removal of difabilities which apply equally to 
them all. And he muft be very ignorant of human nature, who can 
doubt that they would lend one another their mutual aid for that pur- 
pote. The danger too ,would be increafed by the operation of party 
motives. for it is obvious that the claims of the Proteftant Diflenters, 
whenever they have been brought forward, have been invariably tup- 
ported, with very few exceptions, by the party in oppohition to r0- 
yerament—although moft of the members of that party profefied an 
adherence to the eftablifhed church; and the defperation of thofe who 
oppole government has certainly encreafed with the awfulnels of the 
times, and with the difficulties of the country. | Hitherto, indeed, 
no minifter has ever been bold enough to count nance, in any degree, 
the above claims ; but what may happen in this age of unaccountable 
viciflitudes, exceeds all human conject Ire. 

In deprecating, for thefe reafons, the admiffion of Romanifts inta 
Parliament, contidering fuch admiffion as an infulated quettien, we 
are far trom imputing to that body of men in this country, any views 
that are unfavourable to the eftablifhed Government, or to the peace 
and good order of fociety, We confider them as good and faithtul 
fubjects. And we rejoice that all the penal laws, to which, at any time 
they have been fubjcct, are dune away. For their difability to fit and 
vote in Parliament is by no means of a penal nature. ‘This is merely 
a precaution for the fecurity of the exifting eftablifhments, and, as 
we have fhewn, a xeceffary precaution. Indeed, far irom admitting 
that fuch a difability can with fatety be removed, we do not fcruple 
to exprefs our regret, that the right of fitting in the Legiflative Coun- 
cils of the King is not confined to Members of the eftablifhed Church, 
We think that much of the danger, to which that church ts expofed, 
is owing to the want of fuch a regulation. And therefore we lament, 
that the author is juftified in faying, that ‘* it is no principle of the 
Britith conftitution, that thofe who participate in the enactment of 
laws fhould profefs the eftablifhed religion of the country.” We 
think that this ought to be a principle in every conftitution, becaufe 
we think that it is eflential to the complete fecurity of conftituted au- 
thority ; and while we deplore the deviations from that principle 
which exift, we feel it our duty ftrenuoufly to oppofe any encreafe of 
thofe deviations, 

As a fpecimen of the author’s ftile and manner of reafoning, 
(which are entitled to commendation) and alto in juftice to the re- 
{pectable clafs of men whofe advocate he is, we fubjoin the following 
Cxtract: 

_“Teis faid, oh! but Catholics are not to be believed upon their oaths 
they may violate any engagements contracted with, heretics—and the Pope, 


Day even the prieft, may grant them difpenfations for the purpofe. ‘That fuch 


been 


a prejudice fhould eveg have been entertained by men of fenfe ; or that, having 
abe AANALL, YOL,. Vill. 
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been entertained, it fhould have been repeated in the prefent davs by mee 
eminent for their learning and high tations, really appears aftonithing ; the 
reflection of a moment will | thew the abfurdity of fuch a notion. When we 
confider that the Catholics, during a period of two centuries, have de prived 
themfelves of the greateit adv: int: iwes——ihat they have retigned their mot 
v .luable birth rights—that they Lave repeatedly facrificed their fortunes, their 
liberties, and even their lives—nerely from a peculiar ferupuloufnefs in re. 
gard to oaths ; farely they are entitled, if not to indulgence, at leait to refpect, 
‘Vo conceive that fuch men think lightly of oaths would be abfurd : to declare 

it with confident aflurance, would be foul detraétion. Had the Catholics ever 
cor.ceived that faith was not to be kept with heretics—that the caufe of their 
religion was to be advanced by every means, however unlawful—that they 
might be difpenfed from all oaths of alle giance taken to a Proteftant Govern. 
ment, and that indulgences might be granted to commit fin—furely they never 
would be in their prefent ftate of exclufion ; and all the provifions of the 
Legiflature enatted againft Catholics would have been of no avail. Thee 
conliderations, I am convinced, mult, withevery candid perfon, remove the 


ill-founded prejudice to which I have alluded.’’ 


Refpecting the author’s obfervations on the Coronatien Oath, we 
cannot do better than refer him to Mr. Reeves’s excellent pamphlet oa 
hat fubject, which we have noticed in this Numb 
that tupject, which We nave noticed in this umber, 


A ae ee ee ee 


MISCE LLANIES. 


— 





She Claims of Thomas Jefferson to the Presidency, examined at the Bar of Chi isi 
anity. By a Layman. Svo. Pre. 54. ‘Dickins. Philadelphia. 1800. 


py object of this tract is to convince the Americans, that, as Chris 

tians, it is their duty not to chuse any man as their President, who 
is x0 Christian; and the author represents the infidelity of Mr. Jefferson to 
be a fact so notorious, from his writings and his declarations, that it 
would be the height of absurdity to attempt to fArove it. 

“ To go about quoting books and conversation to shew the creed of such 
aman, 1s like furnishing an attested copy, trom the records of the British 
Privy Council, of the proc lamation of George the Third, as King of Great 
Britain, to prove that such is the name of the British Monarch.” 

The inference, very naturally drawn by the author, is, that the election 
of such a man to the office of supreme magistrate of the country would be 

a proof that the electors were themselves infidels —We know not what 
justice may be allowed to such an inference in the United States, but we 
are persuaded, that, in this old-fashioned country, all depraved and de 
generated as the age undoubtedly is, it would be deemed incontrovet 
tible.—The Americans, however, have, since the publication of this tract, 
elected Mr. Jeiferson, andare therefore open to all the censures which 
thts strenuous advocate for Christianity has, couditionall, , bestowed on 
them !—It is a family dispute, and we shall leave the attien to setile it 


between themselves. 


si son the best Mode of C. arrying into Effect the System of 


lAe 


int Ats Mayest ty’s Proc! aination, 8vo. Pp. 62. Is.¢ d. 


EF Economry recommended 
Wright. 1801. 


WHOEVER fabours by argument, of exat nple, to enforce obedience to 


the declared will of the lawfa! Sovereign of his co@btry, is cutitied to the 
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thanks and gratitude of his country: nen, however mistaken he may chance 
tobe mh is idk eas on the subject on which that obedience is reauired.—The 
author of this pamphlet, enters, with zeal and sincerity, into the distresses 


of the times; gives implicit credit to the reports of the two Houses of 


Parliament re specting the scarcity of corn, l enforces, with all the 
strength of ability which he is ¢ apable of exerung, the indispensible ne- 


cessity of the most rigid economy.—All this s unol jectionable and praise- 
worthy ; and the plan which he has adopted in his own fan ily is high ly 
worthy of imitation.—He strongly recommends as much c¢ aution and care 
in the consumption of meat as of bread, and fish and rice are the sub- 
stitutes which he has found most eligible and effective. —His advice to ser- 
vants is excellent, and we wish our limits would allow us to extract it. He 
truly observes that “ from the highest to the lowest, the advancement of 
price in all the necessaries of lite is severely felt, exceht by servanis; the 
price of meat, or the price ol bread, is to t#em a matter of no concern; “ey 
are sure to find, at the usual terms, a table spread, with a plentiful and 
comfortable meal, whether meat is four-pence or a shilling a pound—~ 
except from curiosity, they may go from the beginning of the year to ne 
end of it, without knowing whether it was one or the other; to then 
therefore, I say, that, at all. iimes, to be wastetul, and rot to turn to the 
best account the food that is allowed them, is absolute ‘ly a crime es but, at 
the present period, it is an hundred- fold crimin al.”"—He “ie n shews that 
the inevitable consequences of a wasteful disposition in servants must 
ultimately prove ruinous to themselves, by reducing their masters to the 
necessity of dismissing them; and we earn stly hope that the following 
recommendation of the author will-be rigidly adopted by every master 
of a family ;—** that a resolution should be entered into and signed by the 
masters of families, in the different parishes, not to hire any servants who 
had quitted their last places in consequence of any unwillingness to subs 
mit to the present occasional system.”—We know of some masters, who have 
taken servants of this de scription, even without a character from the mas- 
ters whom they had left, and we are half-tempted to expose their names to 
the world !— 

We disagree with the author respecting a maximum, but on that subject 
our opinion has been so frequently delivered to cur readers, that it 1s 
needle ‘ss to repeat it here.—His tract is worthy of attention ; and his efforts 
ina cause, which every honest man must have at heart, are highly 


commendable. 


Fectual Means of providing, accor ding to the Exigencies of the Evil, against the 
Distress emai, from the Scarcity and High Prices of different Articles of 
Food. By George | “dwards, Esq. 8vo. Pe. 44. Johnson. 1800, 


MOST of the means here prescribed have been adopted by the Legis- 
lature, and the public are now fully compe tent to decide on their eftic acy. 
One of the means, indeed, that of fressing land for the growth of potatoes, 

and svessing milk for the use of the poor, neither has, nor, we trust, ever 
will be tried; not that we think either that or < any other strong measure 
ny not be justifiable , if a famine were really to be dreaded, but because 
are persuaded that the evil is not so formidable as to require the appli- 
Cation of so desperate a reme dy ; and that the remedy, if applied, would 
prove madequate to remove it. Another mean, here strongly recom- 


mended, has also bed neglected by the Government ;—the restoration of 


peace, 
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peace, the practicability of which, aye, and of a safe, honourable, ang 
permanent peace too, was perfcetls visible to the keen eye of Vr. 
Edwards, (even in February 1860) though wep wiser heads, and much 
keener eves than his, have not vet been able to discover it. Mr. Edwards 
aflirms that he is “ the sole author of the present new and solid system of 
finance, that of raising the supplies within the year, and the in om 


Radical Means of ©. unteracting th the frrvesent Scarcity, and preventing Famine in 
Fature 3 inciuding the projosal of a neato um foun: led on a New Pri 
fo which ts firef ved an Address to the Le: vislarure en a Plan for melivrating 
the Condition of Sock ty al lar 2 Le By George Ie «lwards, Esq. OVO. f'p, 
182. 3s. Gd. Johnson. TSO] 


MR. EDWARDS here enters into a large field of speculation, throug 
which we shall not attempt to follow him. His object is unquestionably 
good ; an id he appears to be actuated by motives and feelings high!y ho- 
nourable to his heart; but in-his projects for promoting the fractical pf 
fection of the social world his abilities do not keep peace with his wiil.- 
While he recommends, and most justly, reflection to others, betore they 
adopt his opinions, and encourage his schemes, he hastily adopts himsel! 
without any reflection, or at least without properly weighing either facts 
er arguments, the prevalent, but most gross error, that tithes are untavour- 
able to agricultural improvement. On some other poin ts too he is mista- 
ken, but his intentions are excellent, and most of his pi ‘opositions are 
worthy of attention. We perte ‘tly agree with him, that ‘ to sufler the 
distress of a famine, when it really ne ‘ither exists, nor can in reason be ap- 
prehended, and when the growers and dealers in corn are making exces- 
sive profits beyond the fair price of this commodity, 1s what ought never 
to be suffered in a rational and ph ilanthropic state of socie fy, and never 
by a humane and benevolent Government ;’—no, nor yet in any state of 
qocie ty, nor by any Crovernment.— The remedy which he —_ s for this 
evil is a maximum which he detends ‘with great earnestness and zeal, aud 
with no lack of talent.—Some of his arguments on this subject we shall 
extract, as a fair specimen of his style and powers of re asoning. 

« [tis requisite to support the propriety as well as the necessity of adopt- 
mg this proposal, and in particular to answer the objections which Mr. A. 
Smith makes against it. ‘ Because,’ says he, ‘it either hinders dealers 
trom bringing corn to market, which may sometimes produce a famine, 
even in the beginning of the season, or if they bring it thither, it enables the 
people, and thereby encourages them, to consume it so fast, as must ne- 
eessarily produce a famine be fore the end of the season.’ In respect to the 
first objection, it is certainly a sufficient reply, that the corn growers an oa! 
dealers can have no other market for their commodity, and would not bu 
up for speculation corn at its present high price: neither of them could | 
m the face ofthe legislature, which no doubt would establish proper regu- 
lations for their con: dua ; nor could they have any inducement to withhold 
a proper supply from the markets, if the maximum were fixed sufficiently 
hieh, as most certainly it ought, and is proposed to be. The other « byec- 
tion may be as c 25 amg: ly answered, by observing, that a wise legislature 
would alwavs consider the deficienc vo f the « rops, and establish a maxt- 
muin, both tally surher he to recompence the growers, and high enc ugh to 
enforce that economy inconsump os, which is one of the most effectual re- 
medies against the Evils of scare “ity : and for their own int erest on 7 
an 
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and corn-dealer would not be in haste to overload the market, and reduce 
their article too low.” 

« Astothe manner of imposing the maximum, there ean be no difficulty : 
for proper persons, conversant in the corn trade, will readily ascertain, the 
principle beimg previously known, at what amount it would be fixed on 
wheat, rye, oats , al aod barley, as the maximum may be extended tothem all : 
this, as fixed on each of them, should, from what has beep observed, cer- 
tainly be ahigh one, and above the general price, at which such corn should 
be sold; and if we suppose the highest price of the best wheat, fixed any 
year at 12s. 13s. 1ts.&c. that of worse samples will pole yg a 

A famili irconversation [had yesterday with an old friend, Mr. ‘Th mp)- 

son, of Girlington, near W velifle, upon the banks of the Tees, will tend ta 
ke this proposal less repugnant than it appears to be, on account ofits no- 
veity, or rather of its being generally condemned: ‘1 have,’ says he, ‘sold 
this bread-corn for 25s. per boll, and might as reac il have sold it at 29s. 
I donot like such a price, even as 25s.: we can, thou; gh our crop is very 
indifferent, aflord very well to sellit at 20s. and t shoul | not be higher.” 
This friend is upwar. ds of e ighty years of age, still very active and industti- 
ous, allowed to be one of the most able farmers in the North, a man of af 
jettionate goedness of heart, of yreat as well as long observation, and ot 
of agric ilture: such a testimony as his, is that of experience, and is to me 
at least, who can depend upon his judzm nt, an authority in favour of 
maximum, equal to that of any dictate of political economy. The tollow- 
ing letter, from aman of genuine humanity, Communicated to me by my 
ingenious and benevolent friend Mr. Harrison, of Barnard Castle, from 
whom J am happy to acknowicdge having received this and many other 
most important services; likewise supports very strongly the proposal of a 


uncommon sagacily and penetration in all concerns re lating io the prac ‘tice 


WAaANNIUIMN. 
Sledyr vick, 11th No. Lsih, L800. 
“ RESPECTED FRIEND, 
[ think [have come to a conclusion to sell my corn of this year’s crop 


entirely tothe poor people ata reduced price, pe rh; ips at 20s. per boll ; . me. 
as | intend tosell it chiefly to those in Barnard Castle, am thoughtful how to 
dispose of it so as the most necessitous only may reap the advant. ie; and 


desire thee, a ws some other person in the other end of the town, to make 
a weekly list ofas many poor persons’ names as will take my quantity. J 
think Tcane ngage some of the millers to grind tat Is. ab tl. Bat I mean 
thee to conside r. and if thou canst find any better mode to be adopted, in 
form me thereof by a line, which will oblige, thy friend, 

; JOHN APPLEGARTH. 

“ N. B. I mean to sell my potatoes al Staindrop to the poor people.” 

We are h: uppy to record these instances of benevolence in a class of peo 
ple, of whom, considered as a.body, the public have much just reason to com- 
plain. 

“ It may be very fairly and candidly observed, that the common practice 
of granting a bounty, for the encouragement of the importation of corn, 
implits strong approbation of the measure propopos ed of fixing @ maximum 
price: but government, by so doing, only performs by halves, what it 
should co: inple te at once. For the offer of such bounty is al vays sateadsl {a 
reduce the prices at ‘ iome, tliat is, the profits of the corn-dealers and grow- 


«rs, because they are 100 great. This is the same view as that of fixing a 
ad : 7 
} maximum: 
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maximum: and neither of them intends to deprive the home grower of his 
fair profits. There is no occasion in the eve of the law to make a difference 
between the usurer, the hackneyscoachiman, or thé baker, and the farmer 
and the corn-dealer: yet government actually imposes a maximum upon the 
former three in regulating the rate of interest of money, that of coach-hire, 
and the price of bread. The legislature ought always to interfere when so- 
ciety is injuriously treated, and cannot otherwise be relieved : or the citizens 
are left wholly exposed to the mercy of fraudulent combinations, or of avarice, 
Commodities ought to be left to tall of themselves to thei proper level only 
when this 1 practicable, that is, when ihe seller alone has it not in his pow- 
er to regulaie andfix the market: for ifimpracticable, a barrier should be 
placed, to prevent the rise of price beyond reasonable bounds.” 
Remarks on the present High Price of Grain, and on the Evpedtency of farther Le 
pislative RestriGiens in order to effect its Reduction. svo. PP. 22. 6d. 
Jordan, LS8ol. 


THIS little tra is one of the most temperate, pertinent, sensible, and 
judicious, of the many which our duty has compelled us to read on thts in- 
teresting, and almost inexhaustible, subjeét. Biassed by no prejudice, led 
away by no favourite system, the author is equally just in his promises, and 
forcible in his conclusion. He laments the present high price of provisions, 
10t as a personal inconvenience, but as a public injury; he considers it, 
not as a temporary disadvantage only, but asa permanent evil, unless 
speedy and efiectual means for reducing it be adopted. 

‘* But notwithstanding it is so desirable that our expeétations of a reduc- 
tion of the prices of grain to their old standard should not be raised too 
high, it appears to me not less necessary that the prospect, though distant, 
should be kept constantly in view, otherwise, there is, L think, some danger 
that we shall have eventually to sit down under all the baneful effects to in- 
dividuals and society at large, which increased expenditure is so much calcu- 
Jated to create. Toenlarge on these-effeéts scems unnecessary : they are 
too obvious to have passed unnoticed: little more ts necessary than the 
bare mention of one or two of the consequences which must follow a per- 
manent additional increase in the price of articles of general consumption. 
All those possessed of moderate fixed incomes must be peculiarly affected; 
under another name, they may be said to be stripped of such a part of their 
property, as constitutes the difference which this advance makes in their ne- 
cessary expences. | do not sce any reason why their property should not 
be considered as equally inviolable with that of the farmer, or any other de- 
scription of persons whatever. but the middle classes, the poor, and the 
Jabourer mustlikewise feel very sensibly, the disadvantage of increased ex- 
pences, unless the first make an adequate advance in the profits arising 
from their professional or commercial pursuits, and the others receive such an 
increase of maintenance or wages as will compensate the difference ; which 
cannot be done without having such a destru@tive influence on British ma- 
nufacture as must excite national solicitudes; for it would enhance the price 
so much as to enable those countries where labour is lower, in consequence 
of cheaper living, to undersell us in the foreign markets. This appears al- 
ready in some degree to have begun to operate. The quantity of the une 
manufactured article of cotton yarn exported has recently been very const 
derable, to supply the manufactories on the Continent, which it is evident 
can afford to make goods lower than they can have them from us, otherwise 
they would continue our customers for them, and our manufactures would 

conuny 
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continue to flourish and give support to a numerous class ef deserving and 
industrious individuals. 

« The evils that would thus follow in consequence of a continued rise in 
the price of the necessaries of life to some descriptions of persons in pary- 
cular, as weil as to society in general, would not, I Conceive, be counter- 
balanced by any permanent benefit, even to those who at present reap all 
the advantage arising from it; because they, like others, must ultimately 
feel the effects ofa proportionate advance, [ had almost said, on every thing 
on which there is occasion tor money to be expended. Besides, if things 
should have the appearance of continuing long in their present state, it cau- 
not but be supposed that the rents of the farmer woald be considerably 
increased, in order to enable the owner to detray the increased expences of 
his household ; than which there is scarcely any thing could be of more in- 
jurious tendency, in fixing, as it were, permanently, the evils which we de- 
plore. Itmay further be observed, that the longer we continue under the 
advance, which has recently taken place in our living, the more impercep- 
tibly shall we slide into a settled state of things, in which we shall have to 
sit down under some additional expence in commodities and in labour, 
though any addition, if the nreceding remarks be just, would be detrimen- 
tal to our true interest. In order to prevent these evils becoming systemas 
lic, or so deeply roofd as not casily to be eradicated, it appears to me de- 
sirable (hat, during our present exigency ~we should ever recur, as to a stand- 
ard, to the prices which the necessaries af life bore before the late! ise ; and, 
to enforce this the more strongly, 1 may be allowed the repetition fa sen 
timent before expressed, viz. that the pro spect of a return to that standard, 
though distant, should be kept constantly in view.” 

This is a most serious consideration, on which we have oflen refle@ed, 
but which does not appear to have engaged the attention of Parhament im 
their discussions upon the question of provisions. 

On the necessity and the justice of regulating the price of corn, our au- 
thor’s refle¢tions are equally just. 

“ The general corn Jaws which are enafted from time to time stand in 
opposition to theoretical speculation, as they interfere, in effect, with the 
regulation of prices, by the special provisions which they contain for shut- 
ting up the ports against the introduction of toreign grain, when the general 
average of our own is below a certain price, in order to protect the land- 
holder and farmer against too great a depreciation of the value of those com- 
modities in which they are so much interested. ‘This, they say, is necessary 
for the securily or prosperity of the farming interest, by which the country’ 
at large is somuch benc fited. I allow it may be so: but may not also oc~ 
casions arise, when there is an equal, if not a greater necessity to provide 
against such an exorbitant rise in the price of the necessaries of life, as 
would sacrifice the comfortable subsistence of the people to that interest2 
Admitting the wisdom and policy of maintaining a proper balance between 
the interest of the producer and that of the consumer, how can it be denied, 
that, in our present circumstances, restrictions are necessary to prevent {00 
great a preponderance of the interest of the former, unless it be understood 
that there ought to be just so much restriétion as to prevent the price be- 
coming too low, and as much freedom as would leave no adequate check to 
its being too high °”" 

The stile of this pamphlet is as good as its spirjt is praise-worthy. 
Bisiking Facts ; addressed to those w/o still disbelieve in veal Scarcity, and @ solemn 

Appeal to ali who think otherwise. 8yo. Pr. 14. 1s. per doz, or 50 tor 
3s. Pdatchard, 1601, THE 
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THE deficiency in our annual supply of corn is here stated at one-shi-d of 
the usual produce ; (the Committee of the House of Commens stated it at 
twosevenths ) and l the greatest supply ever procured by importation 11s stated tg 
have been 1 200,00! Y quarter s, or sufficient for the consumption of six weeks; 
thus leavin ig a deficiency of ten weeks, or two millions of quarters. This 
statement is made with a view to enlorce the necessity of intePnal economy, and 
the opulentare called upon to forego entirely the use of bread, in order that 
the poor may be supplied withit. The piety of the author is manife sti all 
that he says; but why, in the name of justice and common sense, whe ne 
thus app seals to the rich, and de plores the high price of provisions, does he 
not also appeal to the farmer and corn-dealers and call upon them to re- 
duce its price? There is not one reason that can be fairly urged upon t! 
former that may not be pressed with tenfold force on the latter. Be: ides 
it should never be forgotten, that a high price has never dimiushed tie 
conusut uption, nor willa: moderate price ever increase it. 


Brief Obfervations on a late Letter addreffed to the Right Honourable WV iain 
Pite. lhe Second dition, with pe REF . @il ‘da Prefa: ey Con 18! Ne 
ang Remarks ou the Publication of Sir Francis Barixe, Bart. By Walter 


Boyd, Efg. M.P.!!! Svo. Pr. 186. gs. -Wright. iSo1. 


WE have read the additions which Mr. Bovd has made to his letter with 
the fame attention which we beftowed on the Jetter itfelf; and we have found 
no caufe whatever to alter the opinion which we had formed of the pub- 
lication, on our firft perufal of it, and which, with the reafons on which tr was 
founded, we fubmitted at large to our readers. We ftill think that the pul a 
lication can have no oth r good effect than to procure a favourabl reception 
for the author in the m etropolis of France, fhould he retain his dijpofition to 
revilit it, and perhaps « obtain for him, at fome future period, the office of 

Linifre des Finances to the Gallic Republic ! 

The preface, contilting of 56 pages, applies almoft exclufively to the p 
let of Sit Francis isi rin r, over whom the author appears to us to hay 
other advantage than what may arife from a re petition of affertions with 
any additional weight of at gument, or, trom what, in homely phrale, is term. 
ed, having the lait word. It is but fair, however, to obferve, that Mr. B. 
hive explicitly difclaims all intention whatever of impeaching th 
the Bank, thoug rh we cannot bat exprefs ou rfurprize thar he fhould have dif. 
covered any inconfiilency ip ovr remark that he had endeavoured to fhake the 


public confidence in bank-notes, while he declared “ not only that they do pof- 


fefs that confidence to the fulleft poffible extent, but that they mui contin 
to poflefs 1."" The fact is, that we noticed this as an inconfiftency in Mr 
B. himfelf, the general tenour of whofe arguments feemed to us to be at 
dircet variance with this fpecific declaration, And this is ftill our opinion of 
his punphler, 

As far as we can comprehend his meaning, as detailed in his new preface, 
it amounts to this: that the Bank have a capital in hand amply fufhicieat for 
the payment oi their notes in fpecie ; and yet that the amount of thefe notes 
3s the Caufe of the iife in the price of every article of ufe or confumption. Now 
where the dulcrence can be to the public—we mean as to its effect on the price 
of provifions-—- between the circulation of paper to any given amount, and 
the circulation of fpecie to the fame amount, we confefs our toral 
inability to difcover, That cither the one or the other, if dif- 
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portionate to the extent of our trade and manufatures, our ex ports and im- 
ports, would have a tendency to raife the price of provifions and of every thing 
elfe, we are not fo weak as to deny ; but then fuch rife could only be confi- 


dered as the natural and almott inevitable confeq! uence of the increafed wealth > 


and profperity of the country; and to impute it to any other caufe would be 
fomething worfe than sane AS It then Mr. Bovd’s declarations, refpecting 
the folvency of the Bank, be well-founded, all his reafor ning on the effect of its 
paper mult be fallacious ; and it his declarations be erroneous, what credit can 
be due to his arguments? @ 

In adverting t to his opponents, among whom he claffes us, for he quotes us, 
though he do not coxde/cend to name us, he aflumes the language of contempt, 
and reprefents them as veva/. "To us it is pertectly immateri: il what opinion 
Mr. B, may entertain of us; but prudence, at le: ift, fhould have led him to 
avoid the ufe of a word which might, with very great appearance of juftice, 
at leaft, be retorted upon himfelf. We fhall on ly ‘obferve that it he means to 
fay, that we are capable of being led by intereit to conceal or difguife our 
fentimenis, he eit ber infers the nature of our difpofition from a knowledge of 
his own, or wiltully and wantonly belies us, 

Mr. B. has alfo either wilfully or ftupidly mifunderftood the author of 

Brict Obfervations, on a late Letter, &c.’? reviewed in our Number for 
January, of whom he fays that ** the obfervation refpecting the inc ‘reafed 
price of bre ad muft have been intended to prove that the increale of price re 
quired an increafe of paper,’? and upon this zputation, which has not the 
fmalle foundation in fac?, he enters into a ftrain of triumphant ridicule. 
We fhould have conceived it impoflible for any man of common fenfe, fo to 
have miftaken that writer, whofe objeé in fhewing the increafed price of bread 
Was 20,800,000l. and the increafed iffue of bank paper 254751397 !, avowedly 
and manifeitly was to prove nothing more than that the lar r could not, as 
Mr. B. had afierted, poffibly produce the former ! 

On one point we tully agree with the author—the evil cor nfequences of ex. 
ceflive /pecwlation ; and we very readily admit that no man in the kingdom ts 
more competent to judge of that fubjeét than himfelf. Experientia dacet ; 
but how he can reconcile this notion with his reprobation of legiflative inter- 
ference for checking {peculation, we know not. 

A letter is fi ubyoines 1troma oft refpe fable corre fponden tf, w ho writes much 
as Mr. Jierncy (peaks , and who, of courfe, confiders Mr. B. as a paragon of 
wifdom. 

It now my remains for us to fulfil our promife by — fome brief 
obfervations, on a letter which appe ared in the Times of February 7, in which 
we are violg ae abufed for our review of Mr. Boyd’s pampniet. In the firft 
paragraph of this letter, which is a matter-piece of impudence and folly, we 
are accufed of having efferted that Mr. Boyd’s misfortunes (by which we 
fuppofe the writer means, his bank rupicy) were a caftone dby his fpeculations 
and unbounded expences. ‘This is a wilful falfehood ; we have no where 
made any fuch affertion, § as our readers well know, and as any man, by a re- 
ference to the article, may eafily afcertain. We certainly faid, that Mr. B.’s 
{plendour was unrivalled, and his expences unbounded, a: id of the truth of this 
aflertion we could, if it was neceflary, produce the moft convincive proofs, but 
we did not afcribe his bankruptcy to thofe caufes. How far his bankruptcy 
Was occafioned by his /pecu/ations is, indeed, another queltion, about which, 
Wwe erieadend. there are not two opinions in the commercial world. By one 

an, the Houfe of Boyd and Benfield cleared 380,000, (ifour memory do a 
al 
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fail us} as appeared by their books; and fo elated were they by their fuceefs, 

and fo much, in the true {pirit of commercial avarice, did their defire of ac. 
comalation increafe with their wealth, that they took the whole of another 
loan on themfelves, and refufed to admit any partners init; and to this very 
circum tance, we believe, may the origin of their azsfortunes be reierred, To 
Mrs. Benécld, indeed, this connection has proved a real misfortune, for the 
encrmous amount of his capital was W ell-kno wn; it is more difficult to afcer. 
tain the extent of M, B.’s mrsfortune, as the amount of his capital we do not 
profefs to know.—So much for the queition of /peguledion / 

We are next told by the Letter-writer, that © the article on which the 
Awri-jacobin principally refts to prove that Mr. Boyd has publifhed his 
letter as an enciny to hts countrs y”” is the anecdote refpeciing the Houfe of 
Walauiers at Han burgh. Now, int ¢ firit place, we profefled to prove 
no fr ch thing as is here imputed to us ; in the fecond, we laid no ftrefs what. 
ever A that anecdote, as proving Mr. Boyd’s intent in publifhing his 
par t; and, third]; ', We never con: eéted the anecdote at all with Mr. 
Soya. “Nay, after rel: ating the anecdote, we exprefsly faid (and this blunder. 
ing blockhead even quotes our words though they prove his own folly and his 
own falfhood) ** we are well convinced that even Mr. Boyd himfelf would 
condemn a /pecu/ation of this nature, and deem it a proper objeé for the cog. 
nizance of the a ’ Yet his fayacious friend immediately adds— This 
article from beginning to end is fale,’ which is to fay, that Mr. B. would 
not condemn fuch a fpeculation. We fhall leave.the two friends to fettle this 

int ina séte-d-téte. But ftill, blundering on, the Letter-writer cone 

‘obi ervings that in faying what we never did fay, we ** publifhed a very 
ta famous fat febood.” As to the anecdote itfelf, which he ftates to be falfe, 
and which he defies us to produce avy, authority for, it may be found almott 
folrdem a rb in the True Briton of April 29th, 1796. We are aware of 
the contradiction of fome part of it in the fame paper of the Monday fol- 
et ing, May 2; but, knowing that that contradi¢tion proceeded from a party 
inierefted in the fupprefi ion of the truth ; and who betrayed his intereft by the 
very mode which he adopted for procuring its fuppreffion ; and knowing alfo, 
that the flacement itfelf was made on the authority of a Britifh merchant, of 
undoubted veracity, who was at Lamburgh at the time when Walquiers 
failed ; we fhall fill continue to believe the fubftance of that afticle to be 
true. At all events, the writer of the Letter has himfelf been euilty of * @ 
very anfamaus falfebood” in afierting that we had not amy authority for pub- 
Nish, ing at. | he fame attention to truth is difplayed in the affirmation of this man, 
char © Wa! juiers never ettaolifhed a honfe at Hamburgh ; ’? for the perfon who 
fupptied the con¢radiééion in the Trxe Briter, whom he muft know, expre(sly 
faid thar W. lq: wiers had forme: dar € /ta b] ff Oment at Hambureh ; and it will 
fearcely be denied that, in the language of the commercial world, a 4ox/e and 
an efablihment are the fame thing ; and indeed they are ufed by this very 
perfon as fynonimous terms, for, {peaking of this eftablifiment of Walquiers, 
and two other eftablifiiments of the fame name, he calls one of the latter, “ 4 
third Hons’? We could expofe many other paltry evafions, and wilful per- 
vi ‘fons of wh is doug shty champion of Mr. Boyd ; but we are fenfible that fome 
apology is already due to our readers, for having faid eyen thus much ona mate 
te rof this nature, and we thall, therefore, vot trefpafs farther on their patience, 


? 
; 
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IN this twelvepeany anfwer, which Mr. Boyd treats with fovereign con- 
tempt, there is much more plain fenfe, and plain trath, than in his own three 
and fixpenny, or even in his five fhilling, book, We do not, indeed, precifely 
agree with the author in bis ideas refpecting the caufe of the prefent high price 
of provifions, becaufe he leaves avarice, extortion, combination, and mono- 

ly, entirely out of the queftion ; but we think him fully fuccefsful in thewing 
the fallacy of thofe of his opponent, of whom he threwdly obferves, that ¢* the 
Bank had no fhare in his ruin; on the contrary, the opinion of the commer. 
cial world, we believe to be, that his ideas were fo wild, fo monftrous, fo un. 
folid, that if fuificient power (Archimedes like) could have been fuppofed, he 
would have overturned the Bank. He certainly began his mercantile career 
in the two great capitals of Europe,* under the moft aufpicious circumitances, 
The expectations of his friends have been blafted. ‘He feems ftill to dream 
that his opinions are buoyed up by their partiality, and by the applaufes of ad~ 
miring parafites. Let us pity him,’ 

The author truly accounts for the reftri€tion impofed, by Parliament, on 
the Bank, in the iffue of fpecie, on the caufe of which Mr, B. obferves a 
filence which is fomewhat more than /u/picious. 

« Amidit many difaftrous events of the prefent war, the impreffion of that 
momentous crifis, when the fucceffes of our enemies abroad, and the difpofi- 
tions of their partifans among ourfelves, had alarmed the nation, and filled 
it with the horrid dread of a revolution, remains in full force on our minds, 
At that period, when the flate of the Exchange afforded no temptation to ex- 
‘se gold and filver, the coin of the country was rapidly difappearing. It 

came neceflary to invent fome powerful means of anticipating and pre- 
venting the ruin with which we were threatened from the want of a cir- 
culating medium, This is acknowledged to be the reafon of the reftriction 
then impofed on the Bank.’”’ 

Whoever reads Mr. Boyd’s tract fhould read this alfo. We have faid 
nothing of either one or the other confidered as literary compofitions ;— 
they are both of them defective in correct phrafeology and grammatical accu- 
racy, but where the ma¢ter of difcuflion was fo important, we deemed the 
manxer almo{t unworthy of notice. 


Financial Fa&s of the Eighteenth Century; or, a Curfory View, with com 
parative Statements of the Revenue, Expenditure, Debts, Manufadures, 
and Commerce of Great Britain. 8vo. Pr. 92. 25. 6d. Wright, 
London, 1801, ; 


WHOEVER withes to form an accurate judgment of the real fituation of 
the country, and of its ability to maintain the arduous conteft in which it 1s 
engaged, fhould read with attention the pamphlet before us; in which he will 
find no declamatory rant; no fulfome flattery ; no vague {peculations; na 
abftra& reafoning ; no loofe arguing from effects to imaginary caufes; no 
wicked appeals to popular paffions ; but folid calculations, juft inferences, and 
incontrovertible facts ; facts that muft make every Britifh heart beat high with 
honeft fatisfaction, and every Britifh mind regard with contempt the impotent 
efforts of the combined hoftility of our numerous foes. ‘This traét ought to be 
tranflated into all foreign languages, and circulated throughout Europe, that 


ee —_——- — _— 


* This is not ftrictly correct: Mr, Boyd began his commercial career in 
the little town of Oftend, Rev, 
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the extent of our wealth, and the fertility of our refources may be made apna. 

rent to all the nations of the C vontin ent ; and teach them the value of the homely 

maxim: homefiy 1 15 the be policy. 
b he author thus ftates the 0 abject of his publication. 

‘ The public mind has been long diftracted with accounts of our pat 
aifatters, and predictions of even greater evils; mifcarriages which human 
forefight could not provide againt, have been moft ankindly and unfairly at. 
tributed to want of ability in the planners, and want of conduét in the execs 
tors of pur Revetel ¢ rprifes. "The tranfient fuéceffes of an enemy have been 
exaggcrated, and even applauded, by men, who forget, while they are in. 
dulging i in paity, thatthey are in effect the greateft enemies of the ftate. To 
play upon the p pular F jadices ot mankind, to deprefs the {pirit of thofe 
who have not the means of contradi€ting fallacious accounts, to make gloomy 
mnpret, ions On the multitude, mer wu eos [pargere voces, and thereby to give 

ite and encouragement tothe enemy, sre atts unbecoming the true character 


ef 4 parrioi. When partie n hi oh, the calm, inc ees, and difpatiionate 
man, like the mathematician in his clofet, wili confider fubjects of a politi | 
nature, by fearching for the truth between the two extremes. When the 


paflions and intereits of men are fo copioufly mixed in the ream, the water 
cannot remain pure and undiliurbed 5 it is therefore of ufe to an unbiafied 
writer, in imitation of the experienced chemiit, to analyze the properties of 
matter, and, as it were, decompofe the various particles. Without tollowing 
Juntus in charging politicians with having loofe principles, the writer of the 
following fheets hus hod canfe toknow, that the accounts of men 1n power are 
notulways to be relied npon, nor are their reafonings always well-grounded, 
He is alfo per rfvaded that conviétion is ndt conftantly produced by metre argu. 
nents, and will bchalgeline relt fatisfied with giving ftrong facts and accurate 
calculations, ‘ending noi only tofhew, but to prove, the real fituation of this 
country, with refpect to its relati ive power and financial ability for a conti- 
nuation of the co ntett, and how far it is adequate to the purpofes of meeting 
the extraordinary hottile conkedé racy formed againit our naval itrength and in. 
ietdion as a maritime nation, All the writer requires 1s, that r the reader 

will bring with him, to the perufal of the following fheets, a mind free from 
bias and prejudice ; and that he will fufpend his judgment, until he has gone 
throngh the whole.”’ 

No reader whofe mind is “ nee from bias and prejudice’? can fail to be cone 
vinced by the facts here adduced of the folly: or the profligacy of thofe who ree 
eee tthe nation as tottering on the brink of geftruction, ‘The author traces 

he flate of the revenue, and comene rce of the country, from the revolution to 
the prefent period, derived from authentic documents, and clearly eitablifhes 
oer is conclufion. 


‘That our exports now, compared with thofe in the beginning of the 


} 
eighteenth centurv, have, from the moft accurate computation, increafed 


neerly ina twelvefold proportion , ; that the aggregate amount of exports and 
ports has increafed in a tenfold proportion ; and that the apparent balance 
of irade in our favour at this period, compared with it a century ago, is auge 
mented tn the incredible proportion of one hundred and forty fold, It sf to 
be oblerved, that the annual public a les of teas by the Eaft India Compa 
om not, in the ee ing ot the eiohtecnth century, much exceed 50,06 0 
unds weight : 
peers weight, being an increafe of four hundred fold in one hundred year’s 
fo is alfo worth y of ‘remark <> that the late tax on inrports and exports alone, 
13 


; the Com pany’s ani tal fales now approach to 20 millions of 
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‘seflimated to produce, for 1800, no lefs a fum than 1,2¢a,000/. witich is 
yarly one half the amount of pu blic revenue in the year 1700.*”’ 

Having : placed thefe ftrong fais in a clear point of vie WY, he briefly confi- 
ders fome of the leading mifreprefentations of the day on the fubject of the 
hig h price of provifions 3, &c. and proves, beyond all doubt, by the experience 
0! a century, that it cannot poflibly be in pa ted ta the war, the weight of 
taxes, or the increafe of Bank Notes. On the lait of thefe imaginary caules, 
his obfervations are peculiarly pertinent and juft. 

« Ifthe increafe of Bank of England paper money, now in circulation, be 
another caufe ot the high price of prov ii ms, asa recent W riter has afferred . 
it would be natural to fuppofe that the price would bear a permanent proportion 
to the Bank notes in circulation. But we find that no change of feafons of 
circunftances makes a fluctuation in the v: ue of Bank notes; and i at 
periods, when n -" one half the qui ntity was in circulation as at preient, pro- 
vifions were occaf fionally at exorbitant prices - as it appeers from {tatements 

( 


laid before Wistiagaete. that the Bauk had in circulation, o ery currenc: . 
for the year 1800, to the amount of fflcen m:/lions and a half *, and in the year 


1795, to the amount of tavelve millions nearly; being an inereafe of three 
ullions and a half mm five years, It would be natural to fuppofe, ii the af- 
fertion be well founded, that the prices of wheat and provihons would hear 


fome proportion to the increafed circulation of Bank votes. “The reverfe ts 
abfolutely the fa&, fince, in the Ae’ 1795, the average price of a quarter of 
wheat was 3/. 148 6d.; but we find the average price of wheat was cheaper 
in the year 1797, 1798, and 1799; viz. inthe yoar 1797, If was 2/, 125. g7. 
per quarter ; in 1798, 2/. gs. 7d. per quartet; and in 1799, 3/. 6s. 10d. 
Hence, taking the average of three years fince the ftoppage of iffuesin {pect 


and the confequent increafed circulation of Bank notes, it will amount to 
i 


a, 165. 4d. per quarter, which is cheaper by eighteen thillings and two 
pence ean than in the year 1795. 
© We thall conclude this fubject by addu ing another fimple fact, which, 


confidered with thofe already ftated, will prove incontrov -ttibly the fallary 
of the affertions made, with refpect to the tine reafed circulation of Bank notes 
being the principal caufe of the prefent high price of provifions. It being ad- 


¢ 


mitted that the price of wheat regulates, in a great meafure, the price of all 
other provifions ; we have only to take the avera: ge price of wheat for three 
years at the end of the feventcenth century, when the ‘re was not a tenth pare 
of the prefent Bank notes in circulation, and compare it with the average 
price of three years at the end of the eighteenth century ; the refule will be, 
that for the years 1697; 1698, and 1699 inclufive, the average price of wheat 


tne a - _-= ee ae ee + — —™ 


’ The aciual produce of the convoy-tax, whigh c — rehends a final! 
per centage on goods exported and imported, and a fmall tonnage on fhips ar- 
tiving at, or failing } ey any port in Great Bri ain, actu Ily produced in the 
year ending O€ tober 10, 1799, 13292,000/,—See Mr. Rofe’ ; pamphlet on the 
Increafe of the “oats My ‘Commerce, and Manufattures of Great Britain, 
fxth edit. P. 40.” 

“ A Letter to Mr. Pitt on the e Stoppage of Iffues in Specie at the Bank 
of England by Walter Boyd, Efg. M. P.”’ 
“© By the return made to the 25th January 1801, the average appears to 


be nearly fiftcen millions ang a half,”’ 
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was 2/7. 18s. gd. per quarter; but taking the average of three years jn 4 
century afterwards, viz. 1797, 1798, and 1799 inclufive, we fhall find jt 
no more than 2/. 16s. 4d. per quarter. ‘This is.a ftriking fact oppofed to 
the outery of an increafe of Bank notes, the accumulation of taxes, and the 
expenditure of the war *.’’ 

We hall tranfcribe from the Appendix the table which exhibits, at one 
point of view, the pragreflive increafe of our commerce in the courie of the 
Jaft century. 

APPENDIX, No. III. 
A Table exhibiting the official Value of Imports and Exports, and Balance 
of Trade every five Years of the eighteenth Century. 
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Years. Imports. Exports. Balance, | 

| 

1700 £+ 30482,580 | £- 395251906 | fC. 49.395 | 
1705 4,800,000 6,700,000 1,900.000 
1710 43900,000 7 5000,000 2.100.000 
1715 5)100,000 74.00,000 2.300.000 
1720 55 350,000 8,600,000 3,350,000 
1725 6,700,000 10,000,000 3:300,000 
1730 715O0,000 10,900,000 3;400,000 
1735 797 00,000 11,400,000 3;700,000 
1740 735 50,000 1 2,000,000 4:450,000 
1745 7,400,000 12,400,000 5,000,000 
1750 73250,000 12,650,000 53400,000 
1755 8,500,000 I 3)200,000 4,700,000 
1760 10, 300,000 14,250,000 3,950,000 
1765 11,200,000 14,200,000 3,000,000 
, 8790 11,650,000 16,300,000 4;950,000 
1775 I 3y500,000 15,100,000 1,600,000 
1750 10,750,000 12,4.00,000 1,650 009 
1785 15,948,000 16,082,000 134,000 
1790 1951 30,000 20,120,000 999;S09 
1795 22,736,000 27,312,000 4,570,000 

F800 29,945,808 355990,000 6,044,192 | 


<¢ The computations in this Table to 1780, are chiefly made from Play tair’s 
Commercial and Polatical Atlas; and from that period to 1800 are taken 


from the Cuftom-houfe returns of Imporfs and Exports.” 


Our readers, we are perfuaded, will dwell with dclight on this gratifying 
picture of our national wealth, and confider it as a juft ground of hope, and 
the beft ftimulus to exertion. 





~~ 
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* « Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, vol. i. Pp. 4go0, gives a fact which 
corraborates what has been advanced to prove that Bank paper moncy 1s not 
the caufe of provifions being dear. 


the prefent time (1 


-- 


di 


Irom the beginning of the laft century to 
6) he obferves provifions never were cheaper in Scotland 


than in 1759, though, from the circulation of ten and five fhilling Bank 
notes, there was then more paper money in the country than at prefent. 

«* Corn was upon moft occafions fully as cheap in Eng!snd as in Frances 
though there was a great deal of paper money in England, and fearce any 19 


France.” 
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NOVELS AND TALES. 





Providence D: ‘played : or, the Remarkable Adventures of Alexander Selhar&, 
tic, Sc. He. Sew By [aac James. 1 Vol. Price gs. 1800. 


HESE adventures of Alexander Selkirk, a native of Largo, in Scot- 

LL land, were much the topic of converlation about the beginning of the 
lft century, when they afforded amuiement and inftruction to the mariner 
and the moralift.. Steele has made them the fubject of a few papers in his 
Enghkifiman, drawing from them fome pious and uleful reflections. The 
prelent compiler of them has introduced the geographical and natural hiflory 
of Juan Fernandez ; the buccanecering and privatecring vovages of Dampier 
and others; the ftories of Serrano, How, an Indian woman near Hudfog’s 
Bay, &c. in order to fwell out flender materials into a three fhilling 
volume. 

The voluntary feclufion of this man on a defolate ifland for more than 
four years having excited the anxiety of the curious, it is fuppofled “ that 
he drew up a kind of narrative which he entrufted to De Foe to tranferibe 
and improve the ftyle ; who, mingling the produfts of his own lively far v 
with the real adventures of Selkirk, produced the celebrated novel of Ro- 
binfon Crufoe—returning the papers afterwards to Selkirk, telling him his 
hiftory would not fell.” The account of this literary {windling obtained 
credit while both thele perfons wefe living. 

In has fince been called in queftion by Mr. Chalmers; and the 1ft vol. 
of Robinfon Cruloe attributed to the Earl of Oxford--all which circum. 
{tances are related by Mr. James. 

A reafon for this compilation is given in the commencing fentence of the 
work, 

* The celebrity of Robinfon Crufoe appears to have arilen from two 
caufes; the afle€ting fituation in which he is placed, and the lively fancy 
of De Foe, in delineating the peculiar difliculues with which it is ate 
tended, On the firft of thefe alone depends. the fucceis of the following 
fheets, my defign being to relate nothing but abfolute facts,” 

One anecdote is related of the aft volume of Crafoe in 1719; that the 
receptjon was immediate and univerlal; and Taylor, who purchaled the 
MS. after every Bookfelker had refufed rt, 1s faid to have gained a thoufand 
pounds,” 

Without the fpirit of prophecy we predi@, that with the names of 
fix adventurous booklellers to it, the prelent work wil} not be quite {fo fur- 
tunate. 


My Uncle Thomas : a Romance. From the French of Pigault Lebrun. 12m06 
4vols. Lane. London. 1801. 


THIS novel has been highly celebrated on the Continent for its humour 
its wit, and its fatire; to all of which it lays unqueftionable claim. 
Though the {cene of my uncle’s life appears to have commenced in th¢ year 
1735, yet all the incidents which adorn it refer either to whimfical or poli- 
tical fituations of the prefent time. ‘The charatter of my Unc/e is certainly 
intended to perfonify the French revolution, the germ of which was fown 
about that period: he is brought as a boy into England to affift at the rebel- 
tion in 1745, when he firft learns the rudiments of liberty: he is engaged 

through 
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through a varicty of circumftances, afierwards, always in fome turmoil og 
battle, and no fatire on his country’s Gafconade, could be better hit of F than 
the defcription of my Uncle's victories. He at laft turns pirate, marander, 
common thief, and imvader of countries ; becomes pofleiled of fo reignty, 
makes and unmakes conilitutions ; rules Sa fubjeQts with the iron { re of 
uncontroulable will, and is, at length, conquered by the Englith ; fo | 
in branches our ‘limits will not allow us to trace, runs the “alle POry 5 an ale 
legory happily interfperfed with pleafantries, and neatly decorate ed with i's 
language ; but left p We author’s defign fhould be too ftriki cing, he fends my 


ne phe ww “awe to his native country, France where— 


«© | found that all thofe who had been ciftinguifhed for honefty and virtve 
had been the vitims of anarchy, and had been happy to redeem their lives 
by the facrifice of their fortunes.”"—--“ A deluded people had by 
tearing each other to pieces for the fake of obfcure and ambitious tyrants who 
only fought power i@ order to opprefs them, and for planderers who th red 
their fpoils ; criminals fate on the feat of juftice ; ; men, ruined bj air fufion 
and debauchery, prefcribed the peaceful citizens, in order to obtain poll {lion 
of their patrimony. Avarice enriched itfelf without labour ; vengeance was 
exercifed without fear; licentioufnefs unreftrained, end the bru tal fury of the 


multitude deltroyed, what they were incapable of enjoying 

After ridiculing ; after condemning the unhappy ftate of , om he is come 
pelled to fweeten the palate of the ufurping tyrant there by ** an hard-Lound 
eulogy.” 

“At my return a clouded fun, but warm and penetrating, animat ed the 
horizon; the wretches who had fullied my country had reverted to their 
original obfcurity and contempt; the impunity of guilt, and the violation of 
halen’ had vanifhed at the appearance of that aflonifhing mortal become the 
firft of heroes by the mere energy of his own great foul! ! ri 

In defcribing a meditated in wvafio n of England to aflift the forlorn hops of 
the pretender, the author tells us— 

* Since the days of William of Normandy,:thefe forts of enterprize 
been conttantly defeated ; in order to beat the Englifh on their own grov nd, if 
is abfolutely neceffary to ‘be firft matters of the fea ; and they have acquired in 
that element a fuperiority which would more than balance the unite. = 
forces of the reft of Europe. The reafon of this is fimple » the Englith depend 
wholly upon that commerce, with wlich other nations can in a great meafure 
difpente ; ; the fcience of navigation is therefore effentially neceffary to their 
exiftence ; and an induftrious people are ever certain of fucceeding i in whatever 
is indifpenfable to the fupplyi ing of their wants. The Seine has nothing to 
boait a but its fmall boats ; London is a confiderable fea. port, and the taille 
and manners of the people of the Capital, have ever an irrefiftible influence 
over the more diftant parts of the emt pire. Perhaps too the climate and {oil 
of Englind produce men more vigorous in their conftitutions, and more 
conftant in their porfutts, in the fame ANNE as they produce the beft breed of 
horfes and hounds am the world. However, al though fuch an attem pt has nevet 
yet fucceeded, it has not been demonftrated impracticable ; all that is required 
1s; to laxd there ; i t I much queition whether even the good fortune ot Be Je 

pepeiee wo ild not defert him, fhould he ever be rafh enough to make the eX 
periment.’ 

We cannot refift making a few thorter quotations, 

“* In England, however, where we are affured they are all flawes ; not even 
the king himfelf dares attack the liberty of a citizen,” 4 

What 
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What Coes the ufiirper think of this when he applies it to his infernal.ma. 
chine; expatriation ? 

«The Oppofition Journals .magnified his (Lord Chatham’s) leaft faults, 
and frequently attributed to him thofe he had not committed ; yet he neither 
dared feize the prefles nor tranfport the Journalifts even under the fanction of 
thofe high founding words, the meanings of which are perverted’ in order to 
impart to injuttice an appearance of legality—-words in common ufe, but 


which have no fignification, and only impofe on perfons of weak under. 


ftandings.’’ 

Did not Bonaparte feel a little twitch at reading this ? 

‘‘ In revolutions every one is actuated folely by motives of felf-intereft ; 
and the men they employ; as their inftrument, they afterwards deftroy as foon 
as they have obtained their ends of them.”’ 

This is no bad hint to Englifh Revolutionifts. 

*¢ At dength the refult of this wonderful night was, that with the exception of 
thofe who were killed, or wounded, or plundered, every one was in fome 
meafure gratified ; becaufe every one turned the adventure to his own profit. 
Such is the general confequence of {mall revolutions as well as the moft {plendid 
ones.”’ 

One more political quotation. 

‘© ‘Fhe lower orders of people in every nation are infolent ; thofe in Eng. 
land who imagine themfelves free, and who, in fai are jo, let men fay what 
they wrll, join to that infolence a certain degree of foolifh pride, which fomee 
times impel them to atts of violence, particularly towards the French, againf 
whom the government carefully nourifhes the moft inveterate hatred; by the 
fame rule it is endeavoured to imprefs the French with a belief chat the Eng- 
lih are a felfifh and avaricious fet of people. Notwithftanding thefe re 
ciprocal calumnies it muft be allowed that there are in England, as well as 
in France, men no lefs diftinguifhed for their bravery than their loyalty.’’ 

We thall now lay before our readers the greater part of my Uncle’s New 
ConsriruTion. 

“ Weare all free and equal; but you fhall all obey me; becaufe I will 
have it fo.’? This appears the bafis of a conftitution he had determined to make 
himfelf. 

* You uncle ; you make a conftitution. 

© S’Death why not as well as another ? 

** | fear it will not anfwer. 

“ Well, then, I will make a fecond. 

‘** Which will be no better. : et 

* Then I will try a third. 

© Which will not laft longer than the other. 

After meditating ¢ave hours he produced the following—~ 

Rights of Man.—** Every manhas aright to live in plenty, and without 
doing any thing for his livelihood. 

Of the Government.—** Gen. Thomas having been proclaimed Grand Regi» 
lator, fhall regulate and mifregulate juft as he pleafes. 

“ Civil and Criminal Code.—As the only difference among men confifts in 
the one wanting what another poffefles, no man fhall have any exclufive 
poileffions of his own. 

‘As Magiftrates are ufelefs where there are no difputes, there fhall be no 

agiftrate among us. , 
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‘© As there can be no occafion for prifoners or gaolers, or. atfornies, of 
hangmen where there are no Magittrates, there fhall be neither hangmen, at. 
tornies, gaoler, or prifon.”’ 

‘¢ We have thus got rid in amoment of what has embarrafled the who'e 
world from the earlieit period. 

Of the Fiaances.— There thall be eftablifhed in extraordinary cafes only 
a general and woluntary tax.” 

Upon Re/piration—* My taxis purely voluntary, for thofe who do not chule 
to refpire will have no occafion to pay any thing,’”’ &c. &c. 

The reft of it is parfued in fach a {train of irony as cannot fail of delighti: 
the reader. ‘The fatire is fo exquilitely keen, that thofe do not feel t 
wound on whom it cuts the deepeit, or it never could have been pubdlifhed 
in France. 

Much commendation is due to the Tranflator, who (ufing his own words! 
has infufed the fpirit of the original—imuch commendation too is de® to hin 
fos the fuppreffion of indelicate a which would have precluded the mode 
Britifh female from perufing the difattrous hiftory of my Uncle : he might have 
{pared two or three situations more perhaps, but * they irrefiftibly excite@iuch 
pleafing emotions”’ that l:e could not find in his heart to expunge them, As 
afpecimen of the tranflator’s attention to Horace 


Nec verbuim verbo curabis reddere fidus 
Interpres 


he has transfufed the {pirit of the following paffages into our own idiom. 

* The ancient ml of dying in bed was exploded. ‘The modern one, of 
es a public exit into the dies world, appeared to have given much more 
fatisfaction ; every one feemed pleafed with it; at leaft, no one faid any 
thing about it.”’—** Vanity and felf-love transform us into ftrange creatures. 
‘There is no man, however low his condition, but thinks himfelf fuperior to 
every one elfe. 1 have no doubt but my fhoe-black would accept the office ot 
frft conful. All I hope is that it will nor be offered to him.’ 

With all the wit, the humour, and the fatire of this work we fhould mt 
have been tempted to quote fo largely from a novel but for the celebrity which 
it Bas acquired all over Europe, 
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Tales of Winder: Written and collected by M. G. Lewis, Efq. M. P. 
Author of the Monk, Cuaitle Spectre, Love of Gain, &c. 2 Vols. large 
Svo. Pr. 480. 21. 2s. 


AR from being inclined to join in the cenfure which has been directed 

againft Mr. wis for compiling the prefent volumes, we think he ts 
much better employed than in mott of his former productions, at leat, with 
reference to his well-known romance, entitled The Monk, a work that has 
tended more to vitiate juvenile minds, and poifon the fountains of morality 
than any thing of the kind that has fallen within onr notice for a long period. 
Endeed we hardly know of any work of fo licentious a complexion, and ot fo 
mifchierous a tendency, except the political crudities of the deteftable Ci 
tizen Paine. From all that we have read or heard of Mr. Lewis and bis 
works, he feems to ue to poffefs a fingujar turn of mind, His fancy 7 
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to be chiefly attraéted by, and abforbed in, the terrible, the herrible, the 
bideous, and the impoffible; nor can we conceive what has been his bent of 
education that has led him into fo uncommon a track of ftudy. He certainly 
does not want abilities, or knowledge, but his talents are ftrangely perverted, 
and he fometimes feems even to be employed in throwing a ridicule upon him. 
felf. But to the prefent work. It confifts of as many tales as the author 
could collect in order to {care the minds of children, and imprefs a terror upon 
the imagination through life. Some indeed of the compofitions» 10 be found 
in thefe volumes, are of a pathetic, interefting, and moral caft ; but they bear 
afmall proportion to the works of the other tendency. Several pieces were 
written by Mr. Lewis himfelf, and others are well known. We fhall extract 
an imitation from the German, by Wattrer Scott, as a fpecimen of the 
works which thefe volumes contain, as he feems to be the beft of the new 
fpecies of horror. breeding Bards. 


THE WILD HUNTSMEN. 


CERMAN.—WALTER SCOTT. 
The tradition of the “© Wild Huntfmen” (Die Wilde Jager) z+ @ popular fu- 
perftition, very generally beheved by the peafants of Germany. Whoever wi/bes 
for more information refpedting thefe imaginary Sport/men, will find bis cu- 


riofity fully fatisfied, by perufing the firft Volume of the German Romance of 


“ the Necromancer.” (Der Geifter-banner.) The original of this Ballad 
is by Birger, Author of the well-known “ Leonora.” 
‘© The Wildyrave * winds his bugle horn; 
To horfe, to horfe, halloo, hailoo ! 
His fiery courfer {nuffsthe morn, 
And thronging ferfs their Lord purfue. 
«¢ The eager pack, from couples freed, 
Dath through the bufh, the brier, the brake; 
While anfwering hound, and horn, and fteed, 
The mountain echoes ftarding wake. 
«¢ The beams of God’s own hallow’d day 
Had painted yonder {pire with gold, 
And, calling finful man to pray, 
Loud, long, and deep the bell had toli’d, 


*¢ But flill the Wildgrave onward rides ; 
Halloo, hallooy and hark again! 

When, fpurring from oppofing fides, 
‘I'wo ftranger horfemen join the train, 


«* Who was each ftranger, left and right, 
Weil may I guefs, but dare not tell : 

The right-hand tteed was filver white, 
The left, the fwarthy hue of hell. 


** The right-hand horfeman, young and fair, 
His {mile was like the morn of May ; 

The left, from eye of tawny glare, 
Shot midnight hghtning’s lurtd ray. 


* «© The Wildgraye is a German title, correfponding to the Earl Warden 
of a royal foreft,’”’ 
Z 2 « He 
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«¢ He wav’d his hunt(man’s cap on high, 
Crv’d, £ Welcome, welcome noble ‘Lord! 

‘ Vhat fport can earth, or fea, or fky, 
‘ To match the princely chafe, afford ?’——- 


—* Ceafe thy loud bugle’ s clanging knell,’’— 
Cry’d the fair youth, with filver voice ; 


—.¢ And for devotion’s choral {well, 







































« Exchange the rude unhallow’d noife. 
© To-day th’ ill-omen’d chafe forbear ; 
* Yon bell yet fummons to the fane : 
¢ To-day the warning fpirit hear, 
¢ To-morrow thou may’{t mourn in vain.’— 
—* Away, and {weep the glades along !’— 
The fable hunter hoarfe replies ; 
—To muttering monks leave matin fong, 
* And bells, and books, and myfteries.’— 
The Wildgrave fpurr’d his ardent fteed, 
And, launching forward with a bound, 
—* Who for thy drowfy prieftlike rede 
© Would leave the jovial horn and hound ? 


« Hence, if our manly fport offend : 
‘© With pious fools go chaunt and pray 
‘ Well haft thou fpoke, my dark-brow’d friend, — 
Halloo! halloo! and hark away !’’— 
‘ The Wildgrave fpure’d his courfer light, 
O’er mofs and moor, o’er holt and hill, 
And on the left, and on the right, 
Each ftsanger horfeman tollow’d ftill. 
‘© Up fprings, from yonder tangled thorn, 
A ttag more white than mountain {now ; 
And louder rung the Wildgrave’s horn, 
— * Hark forward, forward! holla, ho!’ 


‘© A heedlefs wretch has crofs’d the way,— 
He gafps the thundering hoots below ; 
But, live whocan, or die who may, 
still torward, forward! On they go. 


‘© See where yon fimple fences meet, 

A field with Autumn’s bleffings crown’d ; 
See, proftrate at. the Wildgrave’s feet, 

A hulbandman with toil embrown’d. 


—*Omercy! mercy! noble Lord ; 
‘ Spare the poor’s pittance,’ was his cry, 

* Earn’d by the fweat thefe brows have pour’d 
‘In fcorching hour of fierce July.” 


** Eorneft the right-hand ftranger pleads, 
The left ftill cheering to the prey : 

The impetuous Earl no warning heeds, 

But furious holds the onward way, 
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‘ Away, thou hound fo bafely born, 

€ Or dread the {courge’s echoing blow :” 
Then loudly rung his bugle-horn, 

‘ Hark forw ard, forward, holla, ho! 


“* So faid, fo done—a fingle vound 
Clears the poor labourer’s humble pale : 
Wild follows man, and horfe, and hound, 
Like dark December’s ftormy gale. 
‘© Avdinan, and horfe, and hound, and horn, 
Deitructive {weep the field along, 
While joying o’er che wafted corn 
Mell famine marks the madd’ning throng. 
Again up roufed, the timorous prey 
Scours mofs and moor, and holt and hill ; 
Flard run, he feels his ftrength decay, 
And trufts for life his timple fkill. 
Too dangerous folitude appear’d ; 
He feeks “the fhelter of the crowd; 
Amid the flock’s domeftic herd 
His harmlefs head he hopes to throud. 


** O’er mofs and moor, ana holt and hill, 
His track the fteady blood-hounds crace ; 
O'er mofs and moor, unwearied ftill, 
The furious Earl purfues the chafe. 
Full lowly did the herdfman fall ; 
— © O fpare, thou noble Bzron, {pare 
Thefe herds, a widow’s inttle all; 
‘ Thefe flocks, an otphan’s fleecy care.’’— 
Farneft the right-hand ftranger pleads, 
The left dull cheering to tue prey ; 
The Earl nor prayer nor pity heeds, 
But furious keeps the onward way. | 
‘ Unmanner’d dog! To ftop my {port 
* Vain were thy cant and beggar whine, 
. hough human {pirits of thy. (ort 
* Were tenants of thele carrion kine !’ 


Again he winds his bugle horn, 
Hark forward, forward, holla, ho !’— 
And through the herd, in ruthlefs fcorn, 
He cheers his furious hounds to go. 


In heaps the throttled vi€tims fall ; 
Down {inks their mangled herdiman near ; 
A | 


ihe murd’rous cries the ftag appal, 
Again he ftarts, new-nerv’d bv fear, 

** With blood befmear’d, and white with foam, 
While big the tesrs of anguifh pour, 

Ele feeks, amid the foreft’s gloom, 

Phe humble hermit’s hallow’d bour, 
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¢¢ But man and horfe, and horn and hound, 
Faft rattling on his traces go ; 
The facred chapple rung around 


With hark away, and holla, ho! 


«© All mild, amid the rout profane, 

The holy hermit pour’d his prayer : 

—* Forbear with blood God's houfe to ftain 3 
¢ Revere his altar, and forbear! 


‘6 The meaneft brute has rights to plead, 

‘ Which, wrong’d by cruelty, or pride, 
¢ Draw vengeance on the ruthlefs head ;— 

* Be warn’d at length, and turn afide.’— 


Still the fair horfeman anxious pleads, 

The black, wild whooping, points the prey 
Alas! the Earl no warning heeds, 

But frantic keeps the forward way, 


—‘ Holy or not, or right or wrong, 











* Thy altar and its rights I fpurn; 
¢ Nat fampted martyrs’ facred fong, 
‘ Not Gad himielf, fall make me turn,’— 


‘© He fpurs his horle, he winds his horn, 
—‘ Hark forward, forward, holla, ho’ 

But off, on whirlwind’s pinions borne, 
The flag, the hut, the hermit, go 


‘¢ And horie and man, and horn and hound, 
And clamour of the chalfe was gone: 

For hoots and howls, and bugle found, 
A deadly filence reign’d alone. 


«¢ Wild gazed the aflrighted Earl around ;— 
He ftrove in vain to wake his horn, 

In vain to call; for not a found 
Could froin his anxious lips be borne, 


He liftens for his trufty hounds ; 

No diltant baying reach’d his ears ; 
His courfer, rooted to the ground, 

The quickening {pur unmindful bears, 


*¢ Still dark and darker frown the fhades, 
Dark as the darknefs of the grave ; 

And not a found the fti!l invades, 

| Save what a diftant torrent gave. 


* High o’er the finner’s humbled head 
At length the folemn filence broke ; 

And from a cloyd of {warthy red, 
The awful voice of thunuer {poke. 


‘6 —Oppreffor of creation fair ! 
* Apoftate fpirit’s harden’d tool ! 
® Scorner of God ! {courge of the poor ! 


* The mealure of thy cup is full, — 
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Be chafed for ever through the wood, 
* For ever roam the affrighted wild ; 
And let thy fate inftru€ the proud. 
‘ God’s meane{t creature is his cbild.’-— 


« *Twas hufh’d: one flafh of fombre glare 
With yellow tinged the forefts brown ; 
Up rofe the Wildgrave’s briftling hair, 
And horror chil!’d each nerve and bone. 
© Cold pour’d the fweat in freezing rill ; 
A rifling wind began to fing ; 
And louder, louder, louder ftill, 
Brought ftorm and tempeft on its wing. 


‘© Earth heard the call—her entrails rend, 
From yawning rifts, with many a yell, 

Mix’d with fulphuveous flames, afcend 
The mifbegotten dogs of helt. 


« What ghaftly huntfman next arofe, 
Well may I gucls, but dare not tell : 

Elis eye like midnight lightning glows, 
His ftced the {warthy hue of hell. 


*€6 The Wildgtave flies o’er buth and thorn, 
With many a fhriek of helplefs woe ; 
Behind him hound, and horfe, and horn, 
And hark away, and holla, ho! 


‘¢ With wild defpatr’s reverted eye, 
Clofe, clofe behind, he marks the throng ; 
With bloody fangs, and eager cry, 


In frantic fear he {cours along. 


«6 Suid, ftill fhall laft the dreadful chafe, 
Till time itielf fhall have an end ; 

By day, they {cour earth’s gavern'd f{pace, 
As midnight’s witching hour, afcend. 

«: "Pkis isthe horn, and hound, and horfe, 
That oft the lated peafant hears: . 

Appall’d, he figns the frequent crofs, 
When the wild din invades his ears. 

& The wakeful prieft oft drops a tear 
For human pride, for human woe, 

When, at his midnight mafs, he hears 
The infernal cry of holla, ho!” 
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POLITICS. 





Theughts o« Parliamentary Reform, and on Reform in general: in which the 
Nature of the Brityb Conftitution, the Government, its component Parts, 
and Eftabli/bments, Se. are freely but briefly confidered. By an Ex. 
Member of the prefent Parliament. 8vo. Pr. 48. 18. Jordan, i8o1. 


OTH the title of this book (which 1s quaint), and the dedication of it 
to the Duke of Norfolk, (which is unappropriate,) led us to expect 
fuinetbing 
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fomething of a different nature from what we have found in it. The author 
writes guaint/y, both in manner and ftyle ; as his chapter on Likes and Di/- 
likes, which we fhall extra&, wall fufficiently fhew; but, with all his odd. 
ties, he has a great many old Englifh notions and opinions, in the propriety 
of which we moft coydially acquiefce, Indeed, excepting his economica/ 
propolitions, to which we qbjett, becaufe we cannot think that a period 
of exceffive dearnefs is precifely the fit period for the curtailment of falaries, 
though it may bea very fit period for the increafe of them, we find very 
little in his tra& which we difapprave. His fentiments, re{pe€ing ari/lo- 
cratical dignity, commercial advancement, parlamentary qualifications, and 
imprifonment for debt, are entitled to the ferious confideration of every man, 
who has the good of his country ferioufly at heart; they do credit as well 
to the underftanding as to the feelings of the author; and we heartily with 
that the numbers of thofe who thought and felt as he thinks and feels, were 
very conliderably augmented. 


* LIKES AND DISLIKES.” 


** Firft, then, I like monarchy above all forms of government; I like 
the Englith the belt of all monmarchical forms ; and I like the Englifh Mo- 
narch better than any I have ever read oy heard of—God blefs him! But I 
dillike that the expences of Government fhould have no reference to the 
public burden; I diilike profufion in national eftablifhments, when there 
is a general neceflity tor economy in private expenditure; and I equally 
diflike fhabby reform. I diflike deftroying fmall places, and diftrefling poor 
families; but I fhould lke, when all are {uflering, that Jarge fineeures, large 
falaries, where there is but little to do, and overgrown emoluments, fhould 
ceale, or at leaft be regulated, 

** T like, above all things, the ariftocratic part of the Britifh Con(titution ; 
I like it as an incentive and as a reward to virtuous actions; I like it as a 
political and as a moral inftitution, but I diflike its rapid increale ; I diflike 
that the leat infringement fhould be made on this feudal, dignified, and 
valuable eftablifhment ; I diflike to fee its avenues opening to borough in- 
fluence and to commerce; and I diflike to fee the old families living {o lite 
with their tenantry. 

«* [like the reprelentative fyftem, as the conftitution wills it to be; I like 
that the body df the people fhould fend to the National Council, freely 
and uncorruptedly, {uch of their neighbours (having ftrong lccal connec- 
tions and a great national ftake) as may appear to them molt worthy the 
truft; but I diflike to feethe Houle of Commons filled with merchants and 
tradefmen. I diflike to fee corporations returning on ulurped privilege ; 
and I diflike to fee perfons fitting in Parliament for places they have nevet 
been near, and by purchafes made without ever leaving their ’compting- 
houfe:. 

“ I like (generally fpeaking) the fairnefs, the juftice, and the equality, 
of the laws; I like, beyond expreffion, the inflextble honour and integrity 
of the judges, their wifdom, their attention, their humanity; but I ditlike 
that the expences of law fhould be fuch, that no perfon of {mall fortune 
can feek juftice, without his ruin being as certain as his fuccels. 

* I like to fee property protected, but I diflike to fee the unfortunate 
opprefled. I like credit, as a national concern, very well, but I like liberty 
better; I like that property fhould be anfwerable for property, but I dil- 
like that, for a credit voluntarily given, the debtor fhould be confined 
for life. 
~ > shal “in 
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Jn all thefe points I fhould like a Reform ; but I fheuld like that Re> 


form to originate with the Executive Power, and to be effefted by the wil- 
dom of the Legiflative. I fhould diflike to fee it ever eflected in any other 
way, and I fhould like the exifting Government to be always lo ftrong, as 
to deltroy every idea of oppoting it by force. 

«© I fhould like to throw out any hint that wifdom and power may turn 
to ule; and ] conclude this chapter of Likes and Diflikes with oblerving, 
that | i butter very much, but in this ume of {carcity (or at leat dear- 
nefs) of corn, 1 diflike to fee many. thoufand acres of land in my neigbbour- 
hood, which would produce fix quarters of wheat per acre, furnithing little 
or nothing towards the nece(laries of life. 

* For particular reafons 1 like to affume the fignature of 
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Euripidis Hecuba, &&c. Wilkie. London. 17909. 


Leiters from a Fatber to bis Son, on various Topics, relative to Literature and 
the Conduct of Life, written in the Years 1798 ‘and 17 709. Ly J. Aikin, 
M. D. S8vo. 2 Vols. Jobnton. London 


OBSERVED, in my laft letter, that it entered of courfe into the origi- 
nal plan of the Monthly, Critical, and Analytical Reviews, that the 
works of Church-of-England men thould be cried down éelow their me- 
rits, while the publications of Diffenters were as much exalted above their 
merits. The truth of this affertion, as it applies to the Critical Review, 
may be abundantly proved, by comparing their two critiques in their laft 
Number*, upon the Eurijidis Hecuba of Profeffor Porfon, and Dr. Aikin’s 
Letters from a Father to bis Son. In the former, a pedantic meaturer of 
fyllables, (who cave/s for the ninth part of a batr,) under the convenient 
cloak of apparent t admiration, attacks a Jearned Profetlor in a manner, 
which, to ufe his own words, is farca/ffical, indeed ilhberal, to an extent which 
cannot fail to exc ite aft nifbme om I will not add, when affo-iated with fuch 
extraordin jary endotwme nts of learning and fagacity ; for a mind which, like 
this writer’s, can dwell] with hypercritical feverity upon minutis, is incapa- 
ble of the more majetftic efforts of profotind erudition. When yiewed by 
the fide of the Profefior, what is he but a moufe which capers round the foot 
of alion; or at beit but a fatellite of inferior fplendor, which waits upon 
a planet of the firft magnitude ? His criticifms remind us of the attempt 
of Warburton to improve : Shakelpear, and of Bentley to illuftrate Milton, 
of whom we might fay in the words of the antient critic, who is bim/c/f the 
great Sublime , be dr ws, wenlonocwarextcata. To add another hue unto the rain- 
bow, all thefe critics might have known, has been long fince determined, to 
be an endeavour at ridiculous excefs : and yet fuch are the prefumption and 
vanity of criticifm, that it playsthe pedagogue with authors of eve iy fize ; and 
whenever it has excogitated an alteration, which is in its own eye /ubt ‘le and 
recondite, it does not fail to thrutt its idle quackery down the public throat 
as an indubitable {pecific. One of the motives for fach conduct in the pre- 
fent inftance was, that Mr. Porfon, however learned, is of tho ‘ ch of 
England, and a profeffor in one of her univerfities, 
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* For November, 1800, 
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Dr. Aikin, on the contrary, has qualifications of a very different kitid, 
He is a Prejlyterian ; and if. I may venture to judge by his dialect, (for T 
have heard him converfe,) he is alfo a Scotchman. God forbid, that for 
thefe reafons only, 1 fhould entertain the flighteft prejudice againft him, 
1 have indeed an high opinion of his ingenuity ; and I refpe& him as a 
mon of information, to whom the rifing generation is much indebted. But 
when he is fo roundly applauded by the Critical Reviewers for the purity 
of his compofition, I cannot help fufpeting that he is rather countenanced 
for the purifamty of his fentiment. ‘The Doctor would have us teach our 
children, that it is not necetiary that a/l people jbould agrze, and go to the fame 
place, and werfbip God the fome way. Do you not fee (fays he) that peopls 
differ in a bundred other things ® Do they all drefs alike, and cat and drink alike, 
and k ep the fame hours, and ufe the fame diverfions? They bave a right to wor- 
prin God as they pleafo. It is ‘ther ow? bufinefs, and concerns none but them- 
felves, God bas diredied the mind and fpirit with avbich be is to be or i, 
but not the part eng! Sorm aid manner. That is left for every one to choofe, 
according as fuits bis temper and opinions. All feeds like their own way bef 
and why foould they cave it for the chotce of another ? Religion is ona cf the 
things in u bich MANKIND WERE MADE TO DIFFER*, This is the very edience 
of nonconforimity, and of republicanifm, and infubordination in religion. 
jt is the very fou! ©! that vice which St. Paul condemns, when he fay’s //ere 
Joould be i" scuiscnin the body. tis direétly oppofite to the practice of 
thofe good primitive times, when é/e muLTi TUDE of them that belicved were 
of ONE beart, and of one foul, and AssuMBLED TOGETHER. ‘To implant 
fuch notions in the hearts of children, is t ) prepare the way for difcord with- 
outend, In tuch a ftate of feciety it wou 1 be impofiibie for true religion 
to exift; and the whole Chrittian world would be like a fwarm of thofe 
Jalpe, of the Mediterranean and Red Sea, which Dr. Shaw thus ingenioutly 
pennies r i his Naturalis ali llany: “ Natat hee fpectes nullo certa tra- 
nite, agmine gvaguaver{um coujujo, fine ullo duce aut confili ; quam ob 
sets egy conjicio Deominum Forfkal, qui forfan primus eam de fcripiit, 
DEMOCRA‘1CAM Nominafle.” Your readers who with for atranflation ot 
the paflage, Mr. Editor, will find it in vol. vii, oppofite to plate 230. 

Such is the religion which Dr. Aikin would bave us inftil into our chil- 
cren. His juvenile, olitics are equally curious. He would have young peo- 
ple taught to wee pat a victory 3¢ and while they humanely bewail the cofts of 
a war, he wifhes them to confider batt le as a ¢rade, and never to think 
that the profeifion of arms, wich binds a man to be the fervile inftrument of 
cruchty and injufitce, can be an honourable calling§. At another placeil, 
Papa teaches Charley, that an army of thirty thoufand men is a band of 
thirty thoufand murdevers, and that a conqueror, bow brilliant foever -" 
fadenti may be, (alas for Howe, Duncan, St. Vince? ut, and Nelfon !) i a peft 
the human race, upon whom admira{ion ought no longer to be lavifbed, On ano- 
ther occafion, the fage inftru@tor apprizes his pupils of the inwtility of genile- 
men. All this, Mr. Editor, is perfeciibility of fentiment, at which, I confefs, 
I ain not arrived ; but the fublime heights of which have been happils y ate 
tained by Dr. Aikin, and the highly gifted i illuminati of the Painian, Ged- 
cumtian, and Woljlonecraftian + my 
Pe ) AP Te ne 

* I venings at Home, Vol. 1V, p. 121. + See Acts, iv. 31, 32. 

+ Evenings atHome, Vol. IV, p. 51. § Ibid, Vol. V, 58,63. || Ibid, 
Vol. Id. p. 152. Ibid. Vol. V, p. 09. In 
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In the volume which the Do&or now iffues into the world, he informs 
ps, that a TITLE, @ badge, adrefs, and various other LittLEe THINGS, are 

t to fwell into importance in our imaginations. He alfo tells us, that he 
regards tt as @ matter of fact, that in all cafes where eowenrs and PRiVi- 
reces Aave been granted for public ends, there exits in one set of men, a 
foftematic plan of extending their limits to the utmoff, of converting them into 
fources of private emolument, and, in confequence, of excluding as many as pof- 
file from the particepation, by ARBITRARY TESTS and quahfcations ; while mw 
ANOTHER SET there exi/fs an UNIFORM OPPOSITION fo thefe USURPATIONS 
and Apuses, founded on the principles of univerfal equity, and the general in- 
tere/}s of the community, The former ts the party of conrurtion, the latier 
of reformation,—the farmer that of WRONGS, the latter of rights ; the former 
that of LrBERTY, the latter of flavery.* {am much miftaken, Mr. Editor, 
if the Doctor does not mean to depict, in this pair of portraiis, the Church 
of England in alliance with the State on the one hand, and the Diffenters 
onthe other. The Critical Reviewer, without quetftion, viewed the paf- 
fage in the fame light, and hence originated his eagernefs to tranfcribe it 
into his Review, as well as to preface the whole letter by that grofs falf- 
hood, that it evinced the decifive fpirit of inTEGRITY, regulated by the 
LIBERALITY OF CANDOUR. Integrity, liberality, and candour, are all puke 
to the bluth when an author writes in this fweeping manner: and | can- 
not help retorting upon Dr. Aikin in his own words, upon this occafion, 
however galling their feverity—When you find a man not deficicnt in know- 
hedge and inquiry, who by ftudied fophifiry endeavours to perplex ; who throws 
out malignant infinuations againft the views and principles of his opponents > 
who, moreover, has a manifcft interef in the fide he has taken—“ Tic niger ff,”" 
r-He is bad at heart. I will not, however, fo far infult the Doétor with 
his own words, as to add what he has added (ix the fpirit of integrity, and 
hberal:ty of candour) that a perfon of the above defcription is 2 noxious avi- 
mal, to be founned or CRUSHED, as circumflances may dictate. 1am of the 
Charch ot England, which fpeaks more Cbriftian things; and if a poor 
intruding beetle, or giddy butterfly, comes into my ftudy and interrupts me, 
itis not my cuftom t » demoli/b it, but to raife the fafh and put it out of the 
window. Dr, Aikin feems to have no very correét idea of the temper of the 
Church of England; nor does he, with any fairnefs, ftate the real nature 
of her fituation with refpe& to the Diffentérs. As he has not done the latter, 
I fhall venture to do it for him, that your readers, at leaft, Mr. Editor, may 
not be in danger of imputing to the Legiflature the impofition of aRrBi- 
TRARY TeSTS and QUALIFICATIONS, ‘lhe Doétor loves a fable, and fo 
do I: and as he is an ingenious fbricator of fables himfelf 1 will borrow a 
ftory of him, The dramatis perfona 1 fhall beg leave firft, to arrange after 
myown mind. The honeft dog, Keeper, fhall be the Church of England, 
and the Fox and Wolf fhall reprefent Diffenters of every defcription. 
Now for my Tale. 


The Dog and his Relations. 


“© Keeper was a farmer's maftiff, Acneft, brave, and vigilant. One day 
48 he was ranging at fome diftance from home, he efpied a Wolf and Fox 


* Here is a ftrange blunder in antithefis, made by Dr. A. or his critic. 
He certainly did not mean to fay, that the party of corruption and ewrongs is 
the party of Uiberty; nor, vice verfa, that the party of reformation and rights, 
ts the party of Muvery. Neverthelefs it may be /rw in part. 
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fitting togetder at the corner of a wood. Keeper, not much ‘liking their 
‘looks, though by no means fearing them, was turning another way, when 
they called after him, and civilly defired him to ftay.. ‘* Surely, Sir, fays 
Reynard, you will not difown your relations. My coufin Gaunt and I were 
jolt talking over family matters, and we have both agreed, that we have the 
honour of reckoning you among our kin. You mutt know, that according 
to the beft accounts, the wolves and dogs were originally one race. As to 
my anceftors, the foxes, they were a branch of the fame family, cdo /ettled 
Sariber northwards, where they became ftinted in their growth, and 
adopted the cuftom of living in holes. The cold has fharpened our 
noies, but we have all’@ family likene/s, which it is impoflible to mittake : 
and Iam fure it is our intere/t to be good friends with each other.” 

The Wolf was of ‘he fame opinion ; and Keeper, looking narrowly at them, 
could not belp acknowledging their relationfbip. As he hada geneous heart, be 
readily entered into fiiendj/bip with them, and gave bis cujins a cordial inyita- 
tion to come and fee him athis yard. They did not fail to be with him the 
next day about dufk. Keeper received them kindly: they ftaid with him tll 
after dark, and then departed with many compliments. The next morning 
word was brought to the farm, that a goofe and three goflins were milling, 
and that a couple of lambs were found almoft devoured in the home field, 
Keeper was too bone/? bimfelf requily to fu/ped others, therefore he never thoug st 
of his kinfmen on the occafion. Soom atter they paid him a fecond evening 
vit, and next day another lots appeared, of a hen and her chickens, and a 
fat fheep. Keeper now could not belp miftrufting a little, and blamed himtelf 
for admitting the tlrangers. However, be /2il/ did not love to think ill of bis 
own relations. 

‘They came a third time: Keeper received them rather coldly. When 
they took their leaves, be refolved to follow at fome diftance, and watch 
their motions. A litter of young pigs happened to be lying under a hay -ftack 
without the yard. ‘The Wolf teized one by the back, and ran off with it. 
‘The pig fet up a moft difmal fqueal, and Keeper, running up at the noile, 
caught bis dear coufin in the fa#, Ve flew at him. and made him relingui/b 
bis prey, though not without much fnarling and growlng. The Fox, who had 
been flily prowling about the hen-rooft, now came up, and began ¢o make 
protefations of bis own innocence, with beavy reproaches againfi the olf for 
thus difgracing the family. “ Begone, /coundrels both 4 cried Keeper. / know 
jou nov too well, You may be of My BLoob, but I am fure you are not of 
MY SPIRIT.” 

So far Dr. Aikin, ix ufum fiudiofe juventutis, The picture is a lively one, 
but notovercharged, fince even in many refpeéts it will bear higher colour~ 
ing. ‘The Doctor, for inftance, might have informed his young friends, 
that once upon atime, the wolves and foxes agreed to ftorm the farm-yard. 
in confequence of this Jeague, they did attack it; and Keeper's matter, 
hurrying to the afliftance of his brave and faithful dog, aCtually dad his bead 
torn off from bis foculders. Wis fon would have {hared the fame fate, had 
he not alertly climbed an ovk, and hid himfelf among its leaves. All the 
(ervauts were put to flight: Keeper himfelf was obliged to take to his heels, 
and the hungry bauditti were left to pillage the ftalls, the fties, the dove- 
houte, and the hen-rooft, at their leifure. One night they had the audacity 
to attack even the parfonage, in hopes of a tythe-pig or two. After they 
had devoured thefe, they worried the tythe-lambs about the church-yard till 

they had made fure of them all, They then entered the Church, tore the 
dury Leg 
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farpliee to pieces, broke all the beautiful painted windows, fripped off che 
brafs from the monuments, bit and mutilated them; and havin. a mortal 
averfion to the found of an organ-pipe, compleatly ditmantled what, n their 
language, they were pleaie! to ftile the abominable organs, they even dared 
to howl and bark in the pulpit ittelf, in derifion of the parfow ; and did every 
thing they could think of which was fil, ind indecent, in order to pro- 
fane what they called his fee) 'e-hox/e. The w thy miniiler and his ti wily 
were obliged to fly from the sash ive tu fave their lives. AL his tythes 


were ftolen from him, and fw allowed by thefe ravenous nmuicreants. It 


was even many years before it was fafe for him to return to his | ving ; and 
that event would never have happened, h. # not his young maijicr o cain got 
pofleifion of the farm-yard, and by the help of Kee per and a number of 


villagers, armed with pikes and guns, force d the wolves and foxes again 
into the woods. 

If after all thefe fhameful ravages, a lock was put on the yard gate to 
keep out thefe hungray vifitors, with their fharp nofes and lank paunches—- 
if the fence was heightened—if pit-falls were dug in proper (ruati ns—it 
allthe dogs in the yard were required to wear coilars, and every one who 
would not conform to this wife regulation was ordered to be turned out of it, 
that there might be a means o' diflin guifhing for ever the family of Keeper 
from the fami ‘ly of his hypocritical ‘relations; | fay, if all thefe falutary 
curbs and reftrictions were impoted with fo mutch propriety, with what jul- 
tice can they be deemed ARBITRARY Impediments? AKBITRARY TESTS and 
QUALIFICATIONS? Woe be to poor Keeper, if ever, in the honeft com- 
paffion of his heart, he relaxes trom his rules. Ile is a kind animal, Mr. 
Editor, but notwithftanding the piteous lamentations of his ditappoiited cou- 
ins, f am of opinion that he ought to be encouraged not to tere to their pe- 


titons and complaints. This is more efyecially to be advitt tthe prefent imo- 
ment, becaufe fufpicions h ve been entertained of the fid ity of Mrs. Keeper. 
It is though* that, inone of thofe vifits to the farm-yard, which Dr. Aikia 


has fo pathe tically defcribed, the fly Mr. Gaunt conamitted adultery. ‘L'rue 
it certainly is, thata litter of ; supp s foon atter made their appearance, 
which have more of the fimilitude of Gaunt than of Keeper. ‘Thefe fpu- 
rious bantlings are at length grown up, and it is curious to obferve their 
actions. They wear the collar, it is true, but — ir behaviour is not Keepe- 
rian. Sometimes they are to be feen bowling evtem/ore to the pigs and 
chicken, with a fleece thrown over their hhonide rs like afi irplice. They 
attect prodigious efteem for all the inhabitants of the yard, an leven whif- 
per that Keeper has not half fo much regard for them as they sana ‘They 
infinuate that he gives them bad: advice ; that he cares for nothing but his 
bone ; that he is grown old and ufelefs, and that no one can lead the m in 
fafety but themfelves. In thort, they do not fc.uple to preach, that he is 
an old dotard, and that it is time for him to be put out of the way Thete 
Wolfifh notions they endeavour to propagate more eflectua ily by bec oming 
itinerant, ‘They travel from one farmer's Fock to another’s, with the mott 
flamin. g zeal; and in their vaft eagernefs to sege nerare ¢ them all, forget that 
the only bufinefs which can be called rec ht theit own, is fo fave the 
Sock of their mafter. Such bei ng the ftate of the farm- -yard, this is certainly 
fot a time to relax and grant i: indulgences. On the contrary, there are too 
Many indulgences already granted, and itis time for Keeper to look about 
him. Let him watch his opportunity, twift off the collars from the necks 
of thofe mongril relations, and when then next be gin their perambnilations 
tkthe gate “of the yard, and (hut them out with wolves and foxgs. 
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To drop the fable and be ferious. Since times are arrived in which Jf. 
centiou{nels of fentiment is exceflive, and in which it is neceflary to arm 
the fete with awful powers by the fufpenfion of the Habeas Corpus AQ, 
Jet our wife Legiflature confider, whether it be not neceflary to tirengthen 
the Eftablifhed Church alfo, by giving a fimilar check to the indulgences of 
the Toleration Act. Ido not with for its fufpenfion, Mr. Editor, but it 
certainly fhould be amended: and perhaps it would be judicious were 
it only a temporary act, renewable from time to time. It is not right that 
one party thould be compelled to exercife /:berality and moderation, while the 
otheris at liberty to act as it pleafes. Ceflation of good behaviour in an ad- 
verfary, is always fufficient reafon for the refufal of favours. If, therefore, 
Diilenters fcruple not to ufe that ponderous machine, the prefs, as_a lever 
to hoift us out of our places, as a petard to blow us up to the moon, I fee 
no reafon why we are to fit ftill with our hands tied, becaufe we once fuf- 
fered them to be tied in proof ‘of our pacific difpofition. If Prefbyterians 
are fo unwile as to be always aflaffinating in their journals, the learning, 
the tafte,and good character of churchmen, while they fupport the meanctt 
of their own feet with unbounded adulation; if they firive to undermine 
our hierarchy, and to recommend republicanifm in religion as well as in po- 
litics, let'the Church be furnifhed with power to refift and to fubdue their ma- 
levolent attempts. And if Scotchmen, (I do not aftirm, though I ftrongly 

fufpect, that Dr. Aikin is one) in the hunger of ambition, leave thcir homes, 
and come down into the fouth, for the malicious purpofe of joining with the 


Diilenters of our kingdom, in reviling and fapping the Church and Governe | 


inent, let them be conduéted back to thofe moors and mofles which Dr. Ander- 
fon found fo unproductive; and remember, that they have no right to preach 
John Knox the prophet, Jukn Major, or John Calvin, on this fide of the Tweed. 
A Frenchman, who thould attempt to propagate bis notions of Chriftianity, 
or even an Irifhman, who fhould {pout off his politics and his faith in this 
ifland, would not fail to be difmiffed with fome {peed from thefe regions of 
better fenfe. Why then is the Scotchman fuffered to pefter us with his re- 
commendations of theft and facrilege ? Shall we rob our C hurch becaufe he 
robbed his? Let ys rather remember, that the Church of England is the 


lealt worth pillaging of any Church in Chriftendom, (except the Church of ; 


Scotland) and the mott worthy of being preferved. 
lo our young folks, therefore, Mr. Editor, who read Dr. Aikia, Ict us 
give the fame cautionary advice as we fhould extend to the works of 
Priefiley, admire the philsfopher, but beware of his religion and of his politics 
ACADEMICUS. 
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Prefefjor Porfon—Gilbert Wakefield, 
TO THE EDITOR. 

STR, 
PP CHE Critical Reviewers having at length finifhed their learned and hu- 

‘mane critique on Mr, Profeffor Porfon, I beg leave to convey to you 4 
colleétion of elegant extras from that admirable performance. Such a con- 
ftellation of beaucies is to be found in no critical treatife, ancient or moderns 
of equal dimentions. With your permiffion, I fhall give to my fafciculus the 
tude of Liserattry axnp Canpovur. By a Scciety of Gentlemen. 

Crit. Rew, for Now. 1800. 

1. The Protcilor’sdecifions are always peremptory, but frequently dog™4- 


tical: his illuftrations and obfervations, in general, are referyed, unorne 
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mental, and concife ; anlefs when he occafionally expatiates in a fuperflaity of 


words to flaggellate an antagonilt, or banter a fellow -laboarer Jefs vifted than 
him(elf; he 1s then farcaftical, indeed ://rbera/, to an extent whith cannot fail 
to excite aftonif>ment,’ Ke. P. 242. 

>, © After all, this may be no more than a piece of refined joculariting 
the Profeflor, to entrap the umiutiaicd in the myfteries of Ars aurtticr/ms,” 
P. 2446 

>, © We have ventured on thefe hefitations at the Profefor'’s mandates with 
fear and trembling. The Profeffe r himf lf, and his "Squire, the critic miiie 
tant, have infcribed over the critical throne, in characters that flafh intima 
dation in the eyes of all who prefume fo controvert their fupremacy, 

Ovx ayalor, &c. 
Lxixt ew" 
and, ‘rightful to think and formidable to relate! this {ceptre is exercifed in 
the ftyle of true claffical antiquity on every prefumyptuous opponent. 
LunBrEw THY oem oy xabaiaatv KAPA. P. 245. 

4. § At v. 448, the Profeffor has excogitated an alteration ofa nature [9 
fubile and recondite, as would alone tuflice to carry down his fame with un- 
rivalled glory to pofterity. Other editions have, at moff lamentable and 
fatal incorreéine/s, &c. He fubstitutes, wth mncomparab/> acutenc/s and moft 
edifying reforation, &c. Bat we wrong the reader, w1/# we prevent our 
learned critic from communicating the «ifcovery in his own words, Mutavi 
accentum, &c. In the mean time, ve are reminded of fome lines in Butler, 

For he a rope of fand could twit 

As tough as learned Sorbonitt ; 

And weave fine cobaveds, fit for tkull 

Thiat’s empty when the moon is fu//, Pp. 248. 

5. © Poffibly the Profeiior looks (@@bis re:nedy in thofe little conjurers, the 
magic tribe of curve and circle, and inclined plane, which he places above his 
words ; whofe prodigious atehievements we have commemorated with dye res 
fpe® at v. 448. [that is, in the preceding pailage.’] Pr. 249. 


Crit. Rev. for Jan. 1801. 

6. © When the Profefflor, with artful anticipation, gravely informs his 
readers that the authority of MSS, is none in this cafe, he not only exbidits 
@ degrec of afjurance which is truly unpardonable, but, &. Ps 3. 

_ 7+ © The Profeflor’s remarks on the doubtiul fyllables of, &c. and the like, 
uw the dilingenuous remark of one who has refolved, at all events, to /upport 
@ preconcerved opinion.’ P, 5. 

8. * What aftorm is the Profeffor raifing in abucket! Ibid. 

9. § A mifconception of fuch a clear unembarrafled expreffion of the poet’s 
Meaning were ixexcufable even in a boy of tolerable proficiency in fchool difcr 
pline” P. 6. 

10. € On this point many beauties might he produced from the poets of 
both languages: but our reward for illuftrations would be nithing 1y/s 
oe the nick-name of hot-headed prattlers from our felffugicient editor." 

7 

ti. © The Profeffor is in general very {paring of his words: but where an 
Unfortunately du!! or ridiculoufly vain brother in criticifm can be roafed to 
advantage, he grudges no fuperfluity of language im letting lige hi: /arca/- 
bial wit on the Sraternity,’ FP. &, 
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12. € Wecannot but confefs our aftonifhment at fuch contemptible traf s 
Such wafte of time and paper, without one glimmering of genuine humour, one 
ray of ufeful information. Such a difpofition to contemptuous /ucering would 
be dearly purchafed of our Profeffor by his fudious youth at the price of half 
his critical accomplifhments.’ Ibid. 

13. Qua infani effet folicitare. Porfon. Thus every man, we fee, who 
is not fortunate enough to coincide with our learned editor in opinion, 1s re. 
probated as an arrant bedlamite, fit only for Dr. Wills and a flrait waif cat, 
He denounces them in the words of Horace— 

interdicto huic omne adimat jus 
Pretor, et ad /anos abeat tutela propinquos. 


But what greater arrogance can be conceived than fuch unfubftantiated cen. 
fures, fuch laconic decifions, without a fingle example to authorife bis digs 
mati/m.” PP. Q. 

Crit. Rev. for Feb. 1801. 

14. © Inftead of xeruTowD the Harleian MS, has ueuicTOy: a variation which 
our editor, not claflible among the ca/rdrores, but, with a flight alteration, 
among the call:diores, the more knowing ones, molt difdainfully and /neeringl 
rejecis.’ P. 138. 

15. § No man will confidently affirm, except the Profejfar him/elf, and 
perhaps one or two of fimilar pertinacity, the fuperiority of xecicocr tO 
xouTTw.” P. 139- 

16. © Hence the fourth fragment of the Phoenix muft be vindicated from 
the rath and taftelefs alteration of Mufgrave, whom, perhaps, the Profeffor 
will defend when he arrives at that paflage, and fhow himfelf warm as well 
as cunning, by a multitnde of fage remarks and appofite corroborations ; 
or rather by fome de/picable /neer at thofe who differ from him in opinion. 
Ibid. 

17. © Gentle reader! if thou think the fubje¢t worthy of further invefti- 
gation, thou wilt find the motives to our editor’s conduct in the following 
plain ftatement of the cafe. Mr. Wakefield, in his Silva Critica, had ap- 
proved and recommended fome years ago this reading of xgsiez, from a col- 
lation of that felf-fame Harleian MS. and rHererore it fuited the pryxantogs 
Syaev of our Profeffor to reprobate and, decide this elegant variation ; which 
he has reprobated and decided accordingly for mo other reafon what/oever: 
thus ridiculoufly exhibiting, we truft, a moit notable fulfilment of a maxim if 


old Hefiod :— 


s 
moc xaxn Povrn BorArsvraytTs naxioTne Pe 140. 


18. € This developement of the metaphor appears to us fo /upremely ridi- 
culous as to de/erve no notice, but a retort of that wit, 


If wit it may be called where wit 1s none, 
which our Profeffor deals out to others with fuch lavifh jocularity.” P. 144+ 


Such, Mr. Editor, to ufe the words of this e/egant writer, is the mannet, 
in which ¢ we Critical Reviewers bandy about thefe fubje&s, in our combi- 
nation garret in Grub-ftreet, over a potsof Whitbread’s entire.’’ Oblerva- 
tions like thefe are worthy of ‘fuch men, colleéted in fuch a place, and _be- 
fuddled with fuch beverage. To my olfaftory nerves, however, they fmell 
moft rankly of a lefs honourable origin. ‘They favour potently, of nothing 
attic, but of duraxce vile, When I ead number 17, and the emphatical 
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guereforeE in fmall capitals, I cannot help recolle&ting that there is fome- 
where an incarcerated greculus efuriens, whofe pen delights to libel Came 
bridge profeffors, efpecially if they are dignified with the /awm fleeves. 
Whether the Critical Reviewers havg any obligations to this ‘* dafhing com- 
mentator,’’? I leave your readers to decide. In reviewing Se/e@ Effays of 
Die Chryfoftom, they are kind enough to give us the following advertife. 
ment :-—— 

¢ The misfortunes of the learned trahflator of thefe effays are well known 
to every One; and whatever may be the opinion of the public with refpe& to 
his political fentiments, and the /ufferings he is enduring for them, the world 
atlarge, we ¢ruft, will rejoice that he is not thereby prevented from perfe» 
vering in works of literature and general utility. Such, ewe deem hts compi- 
lation of a Greek and Englifh Lexicon, and fuch we believe to be the work 
before us, which confifts in a tranflation of fome of the writings of a philo- 
fopher, who, like himfelf, had fuffered fer his political freedom of Jpeech and 
opinions. It would not indeed be difficult, and might be tnfiruf?ive, to 
draw a comparifon between the original author of thefe effays and his tranf- 
lator; and we fall truly rejoice to find that the future days of the latter 


may be as fortunate as thofe of the former, upon his return from banifhment. 


We make uo allujion here to the political creed of either; but confider them 
both as men of letters, as devoted to feience and philofophy, as likely to ine 
dulge in the clofet in sheortes remote from the common apprehenfion of the ages 
which gave them birth, and as poflefling talents entitling them to the admi- 
ration and praife of their contemporaries. 

‘ The compofitions of Dio breathe throughout the fpirit of liberty, li- 
mited by proper reftraints. The tranflation is conducted in Mr. W’s ufual 
ftyle, dc/d, energetic, and impreflive, /uch as his original weuld have been 
pleajed with, and to Englifh readers we may particularly recommend the 
volume, &c.’ 

ARBITER ELEGANTIARUM, 


ea 





New Annual Regifter for 1798.— Horace Walpole. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 

cE is matter of exultation to the honeft part of the community that you 
have already chaftifed the democratic fa€tion into a much more decent 
mode of exprefling their antipathy to our venerable conftitution than they 
were, while on the tiptoe of revolutionary expettations accuftomed to 
adopt: but, pray, Sir, who was Horatio Walpole amongft the found reafons 
tng men of the age; or even amongit the men of tafe,* that {craps of fati- 
rical contempt fhould be introduced from his feeble page to garnifh the 
volumes of democracy ?” It is not fo eafy to prove from the New Teftament 
(this fhallow divine and politician is introduced in the New Annual Re- 
gifter for 1798, as obferving) that Archbifhops and Bifhops, in the modern 
fenfe, are of divine inftitution. St, Peter and St. Paul would have flared at 
being faluted by the titles of your Grace, and your Lordfhip ; and on what 
‘ext are founded Deaneries, Prebends, Chapters ; and Ecclefiaftical Courts, 
thofe popifh excrefcencies of a fimple religion, we are yet to feck. Tramnfla- 
tions from one See to another are no doubt authorifed by the fame re 
of one of the four Evangelifts, though I know not of which, wherein Pre- 


——_ _ 
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lates are enjoined to vote always for the Prime Minifter for the time being 
as the Swils fight for the Prince, whatever his religion is, who shone 
them into his pay.*” Are thefe antiquated political quacks fo totally un. 
acquainted with the facred volumes as Lo be ignorant that e pilcopacy is of 
divine inflitution, and that St. Paul appointed both Timothy and Titus to 
the office fo evact]y delineated, that there hardby cxifts a pollibility of miftake 
upon the fubject > Let our opponents prove that St. Paul appointe d all the 
Prefbyters to the ofiee of Bifhop thus accurately defgnated; aud then, but 
not till then, we thall feel ourfelves under fome obligation to meet them In 
the conteft. I fee no found reafon to fuppole, for it muft be mere fuppo. 
fition, that the Apoftles would {tare at being faluted by the titles of your 
Grace and your Lordfhip, any more than that of S¢. Paul or St. Peter, fot 
the affeétation of holinels was exa€ily as foreign to their miflion as that of 
dignity. The truth is, that the in/pired Prophet + looked forward with 
fatisfation to the times when the church fhould be freed from perfecution 
by Divine Providence, and Kings, as appointed by his counfels, fhould be 
come its nurfin, z fathers, and their Queens its nurfing mothers. The confti- 
tution of fociety, fanétioned by the ninth and tenth “commandments ; in the 
deculogue, is {uch that there mutt be different ftations amongft us; and itis 
neceflary that thefe ftations fhould be diftinguifhed by appropriate names, 
and in fome inftances even by appropriate drefs; here we have the origin 
of the . son at this day in ufe, and all that our opponents contend { for iS a 
filly dif in@tion in found, not in fa&: there is often as little uprightnels 
in reality, and as much perpendicular pride conne&ed with an elder hip and 
{pruce full-bottomed wig, as an Archbifhop and lawn fleeves. ‘The conti- 
muance of fociety renders it necelfary that men fhould likewifle fucceed eack 
other in the ftations of life; hence arife thofe, not only inoflenfive but ne- 
ceflary, removals, which our enemies carp at under the name of tranflations ; 
and as to thole popifh excreicencies, commonly called {piritual courts, it 1s 
fhrewdly fulpetted, that if they derive their exiftence from Popes at all, 
muft have been from the fame good man Pope Paul the Firft, who, with 
great propriety, exerted a power delegated to the church from on high to 
difcountenance vice and rmmorality by punifhing a very notorious delin- 
uent in the voluptuous city of Corinth. It is, | pretume, unneceilary 
for me to notice the concluding libel upon the dignitaries of the church, 


becaule | do not think ita; ppli icable to them in cafes where their con{ciences * 


diétate an oppofition to the Minifter. Thus, Sir, have I taken the liberty 
of fending you my fentiments haftily thrown together upon the fubje¢t in 
queftion, not from the idea of affording any new sat ym to your 
readers in general, but for the fake of thole few liberal minded Diffenters, 
whole love of novelty, notwithftanding the ban of the elders, may induce 
them to pecp into your more perfeét law of liberty, that they may know 
there are arguments in posed to their miflaken notions, though the 

sriefts who furnifh them with the books they are permitted to perule, take 
{uch fingular precaution to prevent their being acquainted with them. 

i have the honour to remain, 
Your's, 


C. W. A. 








* See an extraét in the New Annual Regifter for 1793, from 2d vol. of 
the Works of Horatio Walpole, 

t Ltauah. * 
SLAVER* 
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accufatively {tiled by the critical {quadron) are, no doubt, the higher orders 
jutt before fpoken of, and ftigmatized with difgrace, for ftanding in need of hg 
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SLAVERY OF FARMERS. . 


TO THE EDITOR, ' 


STR, 
MONG other ingenious oblervations on the true caufes of our pre- 
fent diftreis for provifions,* the Critecal Reviewers have furnifhed us 
with the following moft curious opinion. ‘ A farmer with twenty acres 
in England, mult be a greater flave than the moft laborious negro in the Wef 
Indtes ; aud, with all poffidle fuccefs, would fee the profits of his labour eaten 
up by the taxes, the tithes, and the poor rates.” Taking it for granted that 
tke author of this paffage is fully fatisfied of the truth of what he has fo 
roundly aflerted, I fhall beg leave to argue upon it as an undoubted faét, 
which comes to us recommended by oracular veracity. 

Such, then, being the inconveniencies attendant on the {mall farmer, there 
cannot be a fet of men in the nation more egregioufly miltaken than the 
Souety fer Beitering the Condition of the Poor. If they allot to the indigent 
labourer a portion of land which 1s not darge, they maniféftly condemn him 
to grind in mold aftnariad 2? Citizen Waithman alfo mult be a confummate 
blockhead, when he infilfs on the immediate inclolure of twenty millions 
of acres of wafte land, and the erection of a million and a half of cottages, 
with half ax acre of Jand tocach. If he even allows to his vifionary colony: 
one hundred acres per man, he is ciearly an advocate for flavery ; he withes 
to reduce his free countrymen to @ worfe flate of fervitude than that of the 
mf? laborious negro. HElad he the philanthropy of true patriotifm and found 
philotophy in his heart, had he the genuine love of liberty, had he religion 
and true humanity, he would rather have propofed the abolition of fitua- i 
tions only calculated to promote the mifery of mankind. To covet for the 
poor a lot more execrable than that of the African who toils on a We? India 
plantation, is fuch folly as the world has never heard of tll now. 

The diltreffes of the {mall farmer being fo overwhelming, even in times 
in which his labour is rewarded with all poffible fuccefs, L grieve to think, 
Sir, how many of this clais muft be abfolutely periihing with need at this 
critical moment. What can we do to relieve them? my heart yearns with 
compaffion; mv bowels, Oh! my bowels! Shall we raile corn to fifty, 
fixty, feventy pounds per load? No, no:, be not difquieted. The Critical | 
Reviewers, who have found out the evil, have alfo difcovered the remedy. . yy 
Hearthem! hear them! ‘ There are, they tell us,t people who pretend to i 
humanity and economical regulations, who nevertheleis wa fte as much flour, 
in the frape of powder, on ther heads, as woutd afford good breakfajts for num- Atle 
bers of families of the poor.’ Now thefe people (or thofe people, as they are ene 
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zuformation, in thefe times of swretched ignorance and bigotry. They are the 
gentlemen employed in the modification of taxes,t who retain on an average 
half a dozen or ten /ervants each, who all powder as well as their mafters. 
Here then is an ample trealury of ways and means for our minifters. It is 
their with to relieve thole who are moft affected by the preflure of fcarcity. 
Thefe, it appears, are the farmers of twenty acres 3 who are, notwithitanding ; 
all poffible fuccefs, in abfolute flavery. Let them depend, for their fubfiftence, 
on the powdered heads of the higher orders and their domeftic myrmidons. 4 
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ftation of life, they have of courfe, in tlie ufual farmer like manner, contrafled 
their ftomachs to the narroweft poflible compals. It is not unlikely, that 
as many {mall farmers may be able to batten on the noddle of an ariftocrat, 
as animalcules on the cropped head of a democrat, with two or three of 
their good friends the Critical Reviewers into the bargain. What numbers 
of poor families, therefore, may be thus fupported! And how delightful will 
jt be, to fee them grazing contentedly and happily upon the wig of a Bifhop 
ora Judge! how agreeable, to feel them tickling our pericranium, and gently 
irritating the pra-mater, while they winnow the real flour from the line, 
reo potatoe meal, flarch, &c. &c. &c. which we commit with it to our 
ocks! ; 

Dulce eft defipere in loco, Mr. Editor. When grave critics condefcend ta 

be ablurd, they muft excufe me if I laugh. 
DEMOCRIT’. 





SANS CULOTIDES.—A POEM. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 

N the firft fentence of their critique on a poem ftiled Sans Cylotides, the Cri- 
A tical Reviewers are thus pleafed to exprefs themfelves. ¢* This publi. 
cation, as its title imports, contains a violent attack upon the phalanx of in- 
corrigible Jacobins; that redoubtable body which has fo long Aaunted the 
ewificxs of minifterial declaimers of all ranks, from the polifhed orator of St. Ste- 
phen’s to the rude hiftorian of the village alehoufe.”” The Critical Reviewers, 
therefore, do not believe in the exiftence of the Jacobins. I, Sir, ‘on the 
contrary, am one of the credulous many, who can difcern a Jacobin at every 
corner, 1 believe that there are not only a holt of thefe noxious animals at 
prefent lurking among us, but I even doubt if there was ever an age or coun- 
try not infefled by them. Rome itfelf, Mr. Editor, had its Correfponding 
Society ; and it had, ut the fame time, céizens in its bofom, who pretended 
that they did not /ee the confpiracy, ftrengthened the caufe of the faction 
by their difPelef. Let us but hear Cicero: guanquam nonnulli funt in hog 
ordine, gui aut ca Gue imminent, non videant; aut ea que vident, diffimu- 
dent: qui fpem Catiline mollibus fententiis aluerunt, conjurationemgue 
mafcentem uoncredendo corroboraverunt, 


ACADEMICUS. 


na . a  _. ___} 
POETRY. 


TO THE EDITOR, 


ees 
: 








SIR, 
KNOW not, who firft ftrang for the amufement of the public the allitera- 
tive affociation of three poetical performers in one age and nation, with 

evident allufion, by way of contraft, to a former well-known epigram, 
write only from memory, but I think the couplet ran thus: 


‘* Letamur nos Poetis tribus, . 
*¢ Peter Pindar, Pye, and Pybus.”* 


_— 





_— — 


ft. See the-fame-number-of the Crit, Rev, 7, 91, at the bottom, Citizen 
Waithman, to wit, 
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As } think the firft of thofe writers wants correCtion in his adopted nick- 
name, as he did that which he defervedly has received in pen and perion, and as 
the allufion will not, I hope, be too far run down by marking the diftinction 
between him and the other ¢wo, I offer an addition in the form of triplets, 
fogs to make it ay@ior, if not emendatior. 


Plauditur poetis tribus, 


(Gens & ztas una quibus) 
Pfeudo-Pindar, Pye, & Pvbus, 
Summo Pybus gaudet Rege, 
Pfeudo-Pindar imo Grege, 

At Pye Rege, Lege, Grege. 


In juftice to myfelf, as well as to the firft of thefe authors, I fhould fay, 
that] know nothing of his poem, but from the title, and from the character of 
that fovereign, to whom, by a very well-meant, but, as it afterwards proved, 
unfortunately ill-timed compliment, it is infcribed ; and who exhibits fo 
ftriking a contraft to the Sovereign of the throne of this kingdom. 

Pro Rece, Lece, Greer. 


———=_— — SEE = 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


£ gen Continent of Europe exhibits juft fuch a fcene as might be expected 
to refult from the predominating influence of French defpotifm, in ever 
country, if notin every cabinet, with the folitary exception of Portugal. ‘The 
natural confequence of the fuccefs of “French principles; the diffolution of 
every tie which, for centuries, had connetted the different ftates of Europe ; 
the deftruétion of all inftitutions and all boundaries which reafon and prejudice, 
time and intereft had combined to confecrate ; the removal of every barrier 
which divided juftice from. injuftice ;. religion from infidelity ; integrity 
from villainy ; and virtue from vice; difplay the ftrong charatteriftics of 
triumphant jacobinifm ; which the degraded Sovereigns, looking down from 
their tottering thrones, either with ftupid canfidence, refulting from incor. 
tigible imbecillity of mind, or dreadful corruption of heart ; or elfe with 
daitardly fear, the effet of weak and therefore fuccefslefs efforts ; widen the 
banks, in order to facilitate the progrefs of that deftru€tive torrent which they 
want either the with or the courage to ftem. In fhort, the evil genius of the 
Gallic Republic, founded on rebellion and regicide, and nurtured with blood 
and plunder, aflaflination and robbery, has prevailed, and her fanguinary 
banners not merely unmolefted but encouraged to roave from one extremity of 
European Continent to the other. 

Obedient to the mandate of ‘his tyrant, the fallen monarch of Spaiz, hugging 
his chains and embracing the murderers of his family, has proclaimed wat 
againft his neighbours and quondam allies, the Portugueze, who incurred the 
enmity of the French Republic by their faithful adherence to their treaties with 
the Spanifh Monarchy ; for it was in compliance with the provifions of thofe 
treaties, and merely to fupport the Spaniards againft the attacks of their 
enemies, that they engaged in the war with France! What mutt be the 
feelings of the King of Spain, when he refleéts in fecret on this monftrous att 
pf perfidy and ingratitude, which his bafe fubferviency to the will of the 
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Corfican Ufurper has led him to commit! _To return friendfhip with enmity, 
protection with he tility, indicates an extraordinary degree either of hum 
depravity , or human degradation. Weak and infatuated Prince not to 

eejve, tiat his compliance wich this infidious propofition, which with its a. 
jet and confequences we long fince predicted, isan a¢t of fuicide! His own 
deftruétion mult fpeedily follow the ruin of his enemy. If he fatter himfelf 
that he thall avert this deftru¢tion by additional conceflions, hx on be 
convinced of his error. He may fuppofe that, in return for. she ¢..is01 of his 
colonial poffe fi ms, Flortda and New se ay which, we have goo! reafon 
to believe was the object of the treaty privately concluded wich bextarer laf 
fuminer, the Conful m y fulfil his promife by employing an army ona Quix. 
otic expedition againg the fortrefs of Gibraltar, that itambling block of French 
and Spanith pride! but he will find to his coit, that the intention of Buona. 
parte is to employ his troops ina moreeafy and more profitable enterprize. 

The fovereign of P rifha b feems anxious to difpute with the French the palm 

of excellence, tn the foccefStul ufe of the new revolutionary cafuitry, and the 
new fy tem ot revolutionary ethics. We have formerly fhewn in what 
manner this Prince has reduced to practice his principles of zextrality, by his 
feizure of neutial towns, and his ace cupation of neutral territories ; and if any 
faith be duc to ! letter§ Which we have lately received from Berlin, from a 
Correfpondent who has never yet deceived us, he means to give to the world 
a ftill fuller expoition of thefe principles, by the invafion of Henoder, the 
reduction of Hambxrgh, and the provifional occupation Of Bremen, Lubeck, 
and Francfart; fo rendering the gratification of his favourite p. affions 
avarice and ambition, fubfervient to the favourite, but hopeiefs, project of his 
worthy ally Buonaparte, the exclution of Britons and Britith manufactures 
from the ports and countries of the Continent. A notable fpecimen of the re- 
volutionary cafutflry of this Prince may be feen in the curiots correfpondence 
of his minitter, Haugwitz, with the Britith Ambaflador, Lord Car, ysfart ; in 
which he modeltly terms the embargo impofed on Danith and Swed:th vetlels, 
after an att of profeffed hoftility to this country by thofe powers, a violation 
of the rights of neutral ftates, and a full juftiication of his refentment againt 
us, while he not only paffes /vd flentio the flagrant breach of a folemn treaty 
by the Emeprror or Ressta, by the feizure of our fhips, the imprifonment 
of our countr rymen, and the plunder of our property, in direct violation of 
every principle of public law, as weil as of the fpevific provifions of a par. 
ticular treaty, but, immediately after the commiffion of this act, which can- 

not even be palliated by the imputation of ; any previous infuit, light, or pro- 
vocation whatever ; an act, therefore, which muft extort the repro'ation of 
every honeft mind, contracts a clofer alliance with the Emperor, and fcruples 
not to join with him i in a Jeague which has for its main object rs fanétion and 
{upport the unprincipled conduct of which he has becn pee ! We forbear 
to characterize fuch a proceeding ; and our limits will not allow us to enter 
ano a detail of the particulars which we have received refpecting the internal 
ftate of Pruffia, and the paltry intrigues of the Prafhan Cabinet, both of which 
are highly favourable to the revolutionary defigns of the grand reformer ot 
Europe 

By t the fame obftacle we are alfo prevented from giving a defcription of the 

jnternal fituation of the French Repubiic, refpecting which we have likewife 
received, from our Correfpundents, fome interefting particulars. A fhort ex- 


teect or two, from the Jetters beiore us, age ali that we have now room fa. 
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infert. ** So long as the breakers of the laws are the makers of the laws, 
anarchy and defpotifm muft continue to reign by turns, and fuch are the laws 
now in exiftence in France that a corrupt judge need never want a fuflicient 
plea for the acquittal of a favoured criminal, from the petty thief to the bloody 
aflafin. ‘The civil laws are neither lefs numerous nor lefs contradictory than 
the criminal laws, fo that the property of the people is not better protected nor 
more fecure than their lives. You muft have feen, no doubt, from the re- 
orts of the Minifter of Police, that there is not a province which has not its 
segular band of robbers and affiftins, and that, in fone, the Fudges and the 
Fuftices of Peace are at the head of them; but that Miniter has not deemed it 
expedient to proclaim to the world, a fact equally notorious, viz. that the 
Revolution has fo accultomed and encourzgel the people of France to the come 
miffion of crimes, that an man who has an enemy that he wihhes to get rid of 
may eafily procure a hunc red affaflins to difpatcl: him; and that the known in. 
genuity of the French, in all their undertakings, whether good or bad, has 
enabled them to contrive fuch means of »!under and of murder as would, 
mottly, I believe, elude even the vigilence of an Englifh Judge, and as, by 
enhancing the difficulty of obtaining proor, fecure impunity to the culprits.—- 
A valet.de-place, who lived with me feveral months, and whom I knew to be 
afpy to the Police, fhewed me a boy, ¢cvelve years old, at Paris, who had 
poifoned feven Gens d’Armes, and killed three other men, befides a [uftice 
of Peace, who had committed a friend of his Employer’s to prifon. This 


boy had been tried in four different courts, and acquitted, trom © defect 
of proof. He has fince been fent, by the Minifter of the Polies, on board 
the Breit fleet! A well-known revolutionary hero in the Weft leparte 
ment, being left without employment, and harraffed by his creditors, iated 
then to meet him at a houte which he had in a retired part of th: ‘vs 


among the creditors were two rich coufins to whom he was heir. He bac un 
dermined the houfe, previous to their arrival, and they were all blown up to 
the number of twenty-two. He had the affurance to inform the Government 
that he had deftroyed two and twenty Chousns; and, in Auguit laft, the 
faét was fo ftated in all the French papers. Bat the trath has fince been difs 
covered ; and the man has been apprehended, tried, and acquitted, by divid- 
ing his coufins property with the Fudge / //—** Though Fauché has more 
power and greater means than were ever poficfled by any Minifter of Police 
under the Monarchy, he cannot prevent the commiffion of crimes. He con. 
trives, however, to make them a Source of profit to iimfelf; he is known to 
derive a revenue of 100,000 crowns fabout 12,5001. fterling) by licenfing 


gaming-houfes and brothc!s’’— (she remaining part of this fentence is too hor- 


rid to tranfcribe ; fuffice it to fay that it exhibits an inftance of depravity ull 
now unexampled in Europe !)—** There is a regular farmer-general for the 
brothels and gaming-houfes, who pays Fauché, and lets them out to under- 
farmers, who pay him; and the cards of addrefs for thefe houfes of refort, 
for the vicious and the profligate, are as openly diftributed at Paris, as the 
bills of your quacks are in London. I fend you one of them which was put 
into my hand at the door of the Opera.’’ ‘* The confequence of this ftate of 
things is an almoft incredible number of fuicides. I heard a fenator, a friend 
Of Fauché’s declare, that from the regifters of the Police, it appeared, that 
more people defiroy themfelves now in one decade, than formerly in a whole 
year,’’—** Add to this the great fcarcity of money which bears an intereft of 
from eightcen to thirty per cent—-whatever the friends of the Conful, the in. 
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triguers and fpeculators of the day may affert, be affured that-money is 3 
fearce as ever ; and the confidence of men of property no greater than before,” 
We lament the infufficiency of our limits for the admitfion of farther extras ; 
but we fhall take a future opportunity of recurring to this fubject, which is 
almoft inexhauttible. 

The fovereign of Naples, forced, in f{pite of himfelf, into the revolutionary 
vortex, and abandoned by his Centinental Allies, has been compelled to fub. 
mit to his fate, and reluétantly to fubfcribe to the difgraceful terms, which 
the fuccefsful Ufurper of France has been pleafed to prefcribe to hin. The 
exclufion of Britifh veffels from the. Neapolitan and Sicilian ports, forms a 
Jeading article of the preliminary treaty ; but the poffeffion of Malta by the 
Britith will defeat the malice of Buonaparte, and fecure to us the tree naviga. 
tion of the Mediterranean, 

At home we have only to notice the completion of the new Minifterial 
arrangements, and the indecorous and unjuft reflections which have been catt 
on the members of the new Adminiftration. Weare not verfed in the lan- 
guage of flattery, nor yet difpofed to employ it; but, with the fingle ex. 
ceptions of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Windham, we defy the moft ftrenuous parti. 
fans of the old Miniftry, to feleét, from among its members, any whofe abili- 
ties will ftand a comparifon with thofe of the prefent Premier and feveral of 
his colleagues. But the foundnefs and purity of their principles, and the 
ftrength of their attachment to their Sovereign and the conftitution of their 
country, give them a much ftronger claim to public efteem, fupport, and 
confidence, than any which can refult from fplendour of talents, or the powers 
of eloquence, however brilliant or extenfive. At all events prejudication is 
the height of injuftice. They have an arduous tafk to fulfil; the times are cri- 
tical ; and the ftate of the country calls for great exertions of vigilance and 
vigour. ‘The Jacobin focicties are again in motion ; encouraged by the ex- 
piration of thofe falutary laws which have fo long confined their treafonable 
efforts, within a very limited and contracted fphere of ation; they have 
again met, and propofe, under a new title, once more to difplay their ban- 
ners in the field, and try an appeal to thofe feelings of the people, which, at 
this crifis, are the moft fufceptible, to endeavour to inflame their minds, and 
to incite them to atts of rebellion ;—or, to ufe the more eloquent language of 
a leading member of the Whig Club, their efforts will be direCted ** to rovze 
the dormant energies of an infatuated people’? Atfucha time any attempt to 
weaken the public confidence in thofe whom his Majefty has chofen for his 
Minifters, putting the indecency and injuftice of it entirely out of the queftion, 
is particularly improper and dangerous. Let them be tried by their a¢tions, 
which we have no doubt will fully juftify the high chara€ter which they bear; 
and let all who value their country combine to ttrengthen thofe hands which, 
at a feafon of alarm and danger, are nobly ftretched out to fave and to fup- 
port her. , 

On the policy of this country refpefting foreign powers, we have no room 
to expatiate ; we fhall only ftate the firm conviction of our mind ; that every 
effort fhould be made for the recovery of Egypt, and the fecurity of the Bra- 
xils, "Thefe are objects of primary importance, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our numerous Correfpendents are requefted to accept this general acknowledgment of 
their communications, the infertions of which we have been reluctantly obliged to pott- 
pone ; butthey fhall moft of them appear cither ia the aext Number, of in the Appendix 
to the prefers Volume, 


